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SPECIAL NOTICR TO READERS OF HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





Earper’s Macazme, Harper's Weexry, and 
Harper's Bazar may be had for the years 1882, 
1883, und 1844. Those wishing to complete their 

"will please send in their orders promptly. 
it ig Musses. Harexr & Brorners’ intention bn 
Suture to keep the back numbers of these period- 
ecals an three years only. 








“* Harper's Youne eae nr is Tela nitigencr, ew and er a real friend 
to the girls and boys.”— 





HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An I..osrraten WeeKkty. 


As the serious, illness of the great soldier has drawn all eyes and 
hearts toward him, the uxmber issued April 14 presents @ front. 
page picture entitled 

“GENERAL GRANT IN 1864,” 


at which time he was at the zenith of his fame. A short sketch of 
the General's career nies the engraving. 

tn we have a <plele R. K. Monarrreice, entitled “ The 
Ti es 0, aro Little Boy,” an installment of “ Rolf House,” 
and @ short story by Davi Kerr, called * Tied to the Mast.” 

Mas. Latutz contributes another article in her series on music, 
her theme this time being “ The Art of Singing,” and Me. Groner. 
R. Kner writes, with practical knowledge, on the subject of flower. 
gardening. 








Harper's YouNG Propwe, $2 00 Per YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Hanexn’s Youna Pxorie will be sent on 
receipt of four cenis in postage stamps, 
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A LATE EVENT. 


HAT the re-appointment of the Postmaster of New 
York was a subject of national interest, and that 
it has been unquestionably approved by the most in- 
telligent and patriotic public opinion, are very signifi- 
cant facts. Two classes of persons only have con- 
demned the re-appointment—one class is that of the 
Democratic Bourbons, who look upon the offices, not 
as posts of public duty, but as opportunities of party 
plunder and patronage to carry elections; the other 
class is that of the BLarnE organs, which, affecting an 
interest in reform, attempt to cover with ridicule and 
doubt every reform act of the Administration, and 
which gravely declare the re-appointment of the Post- 
master to be part of a bargain between him and the 
Mugwumps and the Administration. The silly seagon 
in politics has opened prematurely. The immense 
body. of good citizens of both parties who see the evils 
and dangers of the spoils system regard the continu- 
ance of the Postmaster by a Democratic Administra- 
tion as one of the most encouraging of recent public 
events. It is, indeed, only a necessary result of the 
principle that the public business, so far as it is not 
political, is a business to be transacted upon the same 
general principles as all other business. Reform is 
simply common-sense applied to the public service. 
What Democratic or Republican merchant would 
think of displacing a thoroughly satisfactory confi- 
dential clerk because he had been employed for four 
years, and in every way had proved his competency, 
and acquired the most useful and indispensable expe- 
rience? Or what Democratic or Republican newspaper 
would discharge a comfetent and satisfactory report- 
er, or any other employé, of the same character, be- 
cause somebody else wanted his place? Democratic 
and Republican business men of every kind who com- 
prehend business principles and requirements, and 
who, therefore, do not carry politics or sectarianism 
into business, asked that the Postmaster should be re- 
appointed. They asked it for the true reason, which 
was not that he was a Republican or a Democrat, nor 
that he had voted for or against a particular candi- 
date, but that in an office with which politics proper- 
ly have nothing to do, which is concerned solely with 
the transmission of letters, newspapers, and merchan- 
dise, and which belongs to one of the great business 
departments of the public service, he had been singu- 
larly efficient, and had absolutely excluded polities 
and venal politicians from any interference. 
The re-appointment of such an officer is simply an 
act of common-sense. He could not have been dis- 
placed without a gross violation of all sound business 
rules and principles. The re-appointment, moreover, 
is a signal illustration of the objects sought by the 
movement for civil service reform, which would make 
the case of the New York Postmaster a precedent and 
illustration of all similar cases in the public service. 
The Bourbon argument against the re-appointment 
is the strongest reason for the universal application 
of the principle to all such officers. The Bourbon 
argument is that the patronage of the civil service, 
or, a8 many of the Bourbon papers plainly put it, the 
emoluments of the offices, are necessary to party suc- 
cess by inciting the efforts of the party workers. It 
is, hawever, this very fact that the party distribution 
of the patronage of the government in case of success 
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t election into a scramble 
nest rae bs cneuel einer 


tion, which has produced the reform movement. 
Principles, policies, candidates, political honor and 
decency, all yield to what are called the “ workers,” 
who, obtaining the places, are paid by the public 
money, not for public service, but for party bullying, 
bribery, and swindling. And when the fact is plain- 
ly-stated, the old Bourbon gamblers in politics, unable 
to deny or to reply, wisely content themselves with 


_ reiterating that those who deny that to the victors 


belong the spoils are effeminate dudes who ought to 
be in heaven. 

The principle of the re-appointment of the New 
York Postmaster was not that of rewarding the Mug- 
wumps with a share of the spoils, as the Bourbons of 
both parties insist. The Mugwumps who actively in- 
terested themselves in the matter urged the re-ap- 
pointment, not as a personal favor or reward either to 
themselves or to the Postmaster, but solely as some- 
thing required, in their judgment, by the soundest 
principles of administration. If, therefore, the an- 
nouncement that it was not to be regarded as indica- 
ting the general action of the Administration should 
be interpreted as signifying that other officers like 






the New York Postmaster will be superseded by 
Democrats, ys more efficient officers, but as Demo- 
crats, nothing certainly would have been gained for 
reform by the re tment, so far as the Adminis- 


tration is concerned, but a great deal, so far as con- 
cerns the public: For the public would have seen 
the precedent of replacing all such officers by political 
opponents broken in the most conspicuous office of 
the kind in the country. It would bave seen and 
heartily approved the continuance of such an officer; 
and its attention once called pointedly to the fact that 
there is no reason whatever why such an officer 
should be removed by the mere expiration of a term, 
it would insist more and more upon the principle 


that such officers should not be removed except for - 


reasonable cause; and to secure that result it would 
favor the repeal of the laws which, by limiting the 
term, facilitate the removal. The Administration has 
done great service already by showing that a ‘‘ clean 
sweep” need not necessarily follow a party change in 
the Executive. It would have achieved a distinction 
second only to that of the LixcoLn Administration if 
it should emancipate the business civil service alto- 
gether from mere partisan disturbance; and just in 
the degree that it does this will it command the sym- 
pathy and approval of an immense body of citizens in 
both parties. 





NEW YORK REPUBLICANS AND REFORM. 


In the State election of this autumn the acts of the 
Legislature will play an important part, because the 
Republicans are in the majority in both Houses. 
Thus far, they have not made Republican success at 
the polls more probable. They have defeated the 
Brooklyn Sheriff Bill in the Assembly, and they have 
voted to disagree with the report against exempting 
soldiers and sailors from. the operation of the civil 
service acts; while in the Senate, as we mention else- 
where, they have passed the Freedom of Worship Bill. 
The vote upon the Soldiers and Sailors Exemption 
Bill was decisive. It was 75 to 21. The final vote 
may show a different result. But these figures indi- 
cate a positive disposition to strike a fatal blow at the 
law. 

General Curtis, of St. Lawrence, who has shown 
himself to be one of the ablest and most sagacious mem- 
bers of the Assembly, and who is a sincere and coura- 
geous Republican, is also a soldier of honorable service, 
who lost an eye in leading a forlorn hope at Fort Fish- 
er, and no man hasa better right to speak for the Union 
soldiers. The course of General CurTIS upon this 
question and all similar questions is the more cred- 
itable because of events which, without implication 
upen his honor, did not serve to commend to his sym- 
pathy the cause of reform. In the debate General 
Curtis said that letters which he had received showed 
that old soldiers ask no such favors as the bill pro- 

. General Barnum, on the contrary, said that 
they did, But he did not say what is unquestion- 
ably true, that if the exemption should be made, it 
would benefit not the whole body of Union soldiers, 
but only such as choose to make themselves the 
henchmen and parasites of professional politicians. 
The proposition, like all schemes to cripple the law, is 
intended to have an air of benefiting all soldiers. 
But it would actually affect only the small squad of 
political soldiers. 

The law as it is very properly provides that age 
or physical debility shall not disqualify Union sol- 
diers in the civil service examinations. But the prac- 
tical overthrow of the law, if they should be exempt- 
ed from the examinations altogether, and be appoint- 
ed by mere favor, is evident. The most thoroughly 
competent candidate who would stand independently 
upon his proved fitness could be set aside for a mili- 
tary applicant who would be servile enough to the 
appointing power. The ‘‘ heelers” amiong the soldiers 
would be made a privileged class. Every honorable 
soldier who fairly understands the case would, we be- 
lieve, oppose the exemption. The proposal is part of 








vote will be closely scanned, of course, and wil cer- 
tainly not be forgotten at the polls. 





THE PRINCE OF WALES IN IRELAND. 


THE visit of the Prince of Wales to Ireland will 
again turn general attention to that country. Should 
any mischief be attempted, there would be an excite- 
ment which would supersede that which ay bbe the 
death of General Gorpon and the report of the ad- 
vance of the Russians upon rish 
Dynamiters would not hesitate, of course, 
a general massacre if they thought t 
might injure the Panne and that 
could escape. The impolicy of such 
not deter them, because, in their v 
crime and the terror, the ras 
The Prince of Wales ‘is not a 















initers but an effort at assassination i the peur 
stances should seem to favor it. And however gen 
ous Irishmen might scorn to harm a guest who comes . 
to them in confidence, it must not be frgin tha 
Dynamiters are not generous Irishmen, but 
pirates and enemies of the human race, 
Secretary BaYArp truly says in a late letthe that it 
is an unjust imputation upon Irishmen to assume that 
they approve assassination. The promiscuous slaugh- 
ter of innocent persons upon the chance of injuring a 
political opponent, Mr. Bayarp does not be- 
lieve to be favored by honorable Irishmen. For ex- 
pressing the instinctive and universal horror of all 


humane and civilized men at such the con- 
firmation of Mr. BAYARD’s. nomination . Se 
of State was opposed by Mr. —Itisa 





misfortune for the Republican party that Mr. ‘Rwpie- 
BERGER—a ‘‘rebel” captain, not a 

have given such a vote as a Republican. It is ‘no less 
a misfortune for the Republican name that the aid of 
Dynamite newspapers in the late should 
‘re Vote: poolsen Wied SAA tor ty heeteionmi tae 
Baran sats forte rue heared Americans ofl 


parties in his denunciation of D 


The Yis'ol the Prince of Wales 06 Ieelana ts in: 
tended as a sign of amity. Certainly no intelligent 
Irishman would contend that Treland is now, as for- 
merly, systematically oppressed by Pees owed ~~ 
trouble is that the long oppression has pi 
the one hand, complete alienation of and, 
the other, that the demand for a’ igaeronnst 
can not be entertained by England. A separate gov- 
ernment, like that of our States in the Union, is what 
some Englishmen may be willing to concede, but it is 
not what the Irish nationalists desire. Were there 
an able and commanding leader in Ireland who could 
prevail upon his countrymen to accept & modus vi- 
vendi, a union which would recognize the imperial 
authority as. essential to the welfare of both countries, 
and could England on her part see that the utmost 
local self-government consonant with the 
connection is the necessity of the situation, some set 
tlement might be reached. But no problemi of state- 
craft would be more difficult than that of determin- 
ing the details of such an understanding. - 








THE FREEDOM OF WORSHIP BILL, 


AFTER a prolonged and much the angriest debate of 
the session, the New York Senate passed the Freedom 
of Worship Bill by a vote of 18to10. Of the eighteen 
ayes, six were Republicans, and of the ten nays, one 
was a Democrat. Six Republicans voted for the bill, 
and nine against it; and the Republicans, of course, 
are responsible for its passage. Two or three Senators 
attempted to evade the vote. But all were compelled 
to record themselves, and when, after reading the bill 
before the final vote, the Clerk of the Senate ‘‘ hurl- 
ed” it under his desk, Senator GiLBERT, who had most 
warmly opposed it, exclaimed, ‘That's the way the 
people will treat the bill,” and after declaring that its 
supporters would be called to a terrible account by 
the people, he said that he voted against “* greece infa- 
mous bill.” The Springfield Republican remarks 
that the New York Senate has ‘‘ knuckled down” to 
the Roman Catholic Church, and recalling the decla- 
rations of Roman Catholic journals that opponents of 
the bill should be defeated for re-election at the polls, 
the remark is suggestive. 

The Republican adds: ‘‘ This bill is not a freedom 
of worship’ bill; it is a bill giving to the Roman 
olic Chureh, in an institution mainly peg | 
private contributions, but receiving @ certain 
from the State, the privilege of saying mass. “No re- 
ligious denomination is entitled in American institu- 
tions to any special privileges. The measure is 
therefore one in its nature hostile to the genius of 


















APRIL 18, 1886. ; 

our ination ; — to be defeated in the Assembly, 
and probably be. The sole reason why it has so 
far succeeded is that politicians will truckle to the 
Roman Catholic vote.” The bill is familiar, and one 







vs, and merely gives money for the support of 
institution, may remove illegal impediments to 
m. of worship, but has no right to direct the 
mance of any religious rite whatever. They 





agers count upon the alienation of 

ie Democratic party by the reform 
Administration, and the passage of the 
they would regard as commending the party to Irish 
Catholic approval. Viewed as “ politics,” this would 
be less sagacious than the course of the national Ad- 
ministration, which is commending itself to Inde- 
pendent Republicans and to all good citizens by a 
very different policy. The bill now goes to the As- 
sembly: Should it pass the Assembly, it would be 
undoubtedly signed by the Democratic Governor, and 
the mere Republican party advantage would be there- 
by lost. 









THE STATUE OF LIBERTY. 


ALTHOUGH public interest in the BARTHOLDI monument 
seemed to have and the subscriptions had stopped, 
the New York World a month ago opened a popular sub- 
scription, which by the time that this paper is issued will 
probably have reached the sum of twenty thousand dollars. 
The amount has been mainly contributed in small sums, 


and the plan is.a good one to test the extent and quality 


of popular interest in the enterprise. 

There seems, however, little probability that the neces- 
sary sum of $120,000 will be obtained before May, and the 
arrival of the statne upon a French ship at that time would 
produce @ very disagreeable situation. Perhaps, however, 
if the fund should steadily increase, and there were a rea- 
sonable expectation of collecting the whole amount, the 
shipping of the statue might be delayed, so that its arrival 
might coincide with the completion of the subscription. 





RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 


THE death of Mr. Waite, whose portrait is upon another 
page, removes a familiar figure from the literary society of 
New York, in whieh there was no more versatile or diligeut 
workman. He was a man of many accomplishments: and 
achievements, but almost exclusively devoted to literary 

_ and artistic parsuits, and he was wholly unknown in polit- 
ical circles, and little in the range of activities that lie 
outside of literature and art. Mr. WHITE was a lineal de- 
scendant of the Puritan JoHN WHITE, but he was in sym- 
pathy and interest mach more a New-Yorker than a New- 
Englander. He was born and educated and lived and 
died in New York, and he had a certain pleasant pride in 
his native city. . 

He studied both medicine and law, but the Muses had 
marked him for their own, and he early entered upon a lit- 
eraty career as a critic of music and art at a time when 
there was very much less knowledge of either than there is 
now, and his papers were those of a man evidently versed 
in the art that he discussed. He was of course familiar 
with the musical history of New York for many years, and 
not long age he wrote a very series of remivis- 
cences of the sing and concerts of the last gen- 
eration, In the days of the old Putnam Mr. WHITE began 
to publish his articles upon Shakespeare, which attracted 
general attention among Shakespearean scholars, an hon- 


orable fraternity in which he held a high place until the. 


end, The other department of his literary interest 
aud activity was philology. _He published several volumes 
upon the study, among which Words and their Uses is the 
best known. 
During the war he was chairman of the committee upon 
® uational hymn, and published a little and entertaining 
work about it. But his chief work at this time was the 
New Gospel of Peace, which was issued anonymously, and was 
by far the most generally popular of his writings. It was 
a broad and pungent re-action 


——— a few months he was a constant contributor 


tines, where his appearance was always wel- 
te pursuit was music, and he had a singu- 
lar knowledge of the violin, although he was not an expert 


Player upon any instrument. His life was retired ; his inti- 
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mate personal friends were few. But at the opera and at 
concerts his tall, striking figure was very familiar, and his 
old comrades in the love and cultivation of literature and 
art will not forget their kind companion whose constant 
labors have cheered and charmed so wide a circle. 





BEHIND THE TIMES. 


THE request of the Commissioner of Pensions for the re- 
signation of Miss SwEET, Pension Agent at Chicago, stated 
that there was “no reason personal to yourself or to the 
management of your office which induces this request.” 
There was, then, according to the Commissioner’s own 
statement, no reason whatever connected with the public 
service for making the reqaest. The resignation was evi- 
dently demanded for the purpose of giving the office and 
its patronage to an officer of different political opinions 
from those which Miss SWEKT presumably holds. 

Now upon this point the President definitely stated his 
views in his Christmas letter to the Civil Service Reform 
League. He said: “There is a class of government posi- 
tions which are not within the letter of the ciyil service 
statutes, but which are so disconnected with the policy of 
an Administration that the removal therefrom of: present 
incumbents, in my opinion, should not be made for the 
terms for which they are appointed, solely on partisan 
grounds, and for the purpose of putting in their places 
those who are politically in accord with the appointing 
power.” ; 

This is precisely the case of Miss SwEEt, and Commis- 
sioner BLACK’s request for her resignation is in direct con- 
travention of the President’s policy. The Commissioner 
seems to have shared the incredulity of many Republicans 
as to the President’s sincerity ; of which, however, he has 
given the most ample proofs. Meanwhile, one of the most 
striking illustrations of the singular and hopefal change of 
public sentiment upon the subject of “spoils” is the fact 
that peremptory removals which a few years since were re- 
garded as matters of course, and which excited no comment 
whatever, are now challenged and stigmatized, and the Ad- 
ministration is summoned by public opinion to explain and 
defend its action. 





THE ROME POST-OFFICE. | 


THE President's letter to the Postmaster-General explain- 
ing his suspension of the Postmaster at Rome, New York, 
is plain, frank, and conclusive. The action is based upon 


official reports of the negligence of law and of proper regu- 


larity and method in the management of the office, and the 
inadequacy of the explanation offered by the Postmaster. 

The duty of the President in such cases is imperative ; 
and as he says that the report of the Inspector Was laid be- 
fore the Senate, and that there is, as he understands, no dis- 
pute concerning the facts, it is certainly an interesting 
question why the Senate declined to second the purpose of 
the President to remove such an officer. : 

It is an admirable course which the President has taken 
to state publicly the reasons of such an act, and his remarks 
upon the signing of petitions will be acknowledged as the 
simple truth. Every man who knows with what reckless- 
ness petitions are signed is constrained to regard them as 
very poor evidence of the real opinion or desire of the sign- 
ers. The President says in coucluding his statement : 


“T shall do all that is in my power to rid the public service of 
officials who exhibit such loose ideas of their duty to the govern- 
ment. The fact that I have before me documents signed by many 
residents of. the city where this Postmaster is located, and who be- 


long to both political parties, asserting their entire confidence in * 


his honesty and fidelity, demonstrates the unfortunatexfacility with 
which such papers may be obtained, and gives rise to an unplea- 
sant suspicion touching a too prevalent standard of political hon- 
esty. If I can not remove this delinquent Postmaster, I can sure- 
ly suspend him. This I have determined to do promptly, and I 
desire you at once to present to me the papers necessary for that 
purpose, with a designation of James B. Corcoran to perform the 
duties of Postmaster in place of the official thus suspended.” 





PARTY SPIRIT. 


WHEN parties are not divided by distinctive policies and 
measures, devotion to the party itself is inculcated by party 
managers as an imperative duty. The skeptics aud dis- 
senters are more savagely anathematized, because actual 
arguments fail, and allegiance to party is celebrated as in 
itself a virtue. 

The Voice,a prohibition paper which aims to organize a 
party to demand a prohibitory amendment to the Constita- 
tion of the United States, recalls an article in the New York 
Tribune at the time of the formation of the Repnblican party, 
and when its editor, Mr. GREELEY, who had been a devoted 
Henry Cray Whig, had become a Republican. The article 
is very interesting at a time when Bourbon Republican or- 
gans are busily serving as “ whips” to command abject ser- 


vility to party, and vainly struggling to repress conscien- 


tious independence by lies and blackguardism. 
The last paragraph of the Tribune article of 1854 shows 
the tone of the whole: 


“Tt has long been our belief that a thorough dispersion of par- 
ties, with an obliteration and disuse of all their political machinery, 
watch-words, and discipline, as often as once in twelve years, if not 
at the close of each Presidential contest, would be a public blessing. 
We have witnessed such baleful results of blind partisan bigotry, 
of unreasoning devotion to this or that party standard because of 
the name thereon inscribed, of dishonest practicing on this fanat- 
icism in the confident belief that the great-body of the party will 
swallow anything that bears the ved label, that we should be 
perplexed if required to say w party spirit has done ‘more 
good or evil. True, it has incited a vast dissemination of knowledge 
with regard to public affairs, but it has also closed many eyes in- 
exorably against the reception of that ceases True, it has 

er 


whom no revelation of their i ; 
because will see nothing, that contravenes 


their fh nthe party and i i If the wise patriot finds 


rty often a useful — and ill-informed oftener 
prind in its orioon-hente Sibeeeh fe, unreasoning, obsequious 
slaves. 
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PERSONAL. 


Mr. Crrus W. Fretp celebrates the fiftieth anniversary of his 
business life by retiring from business, and leaving his sons and 
sous-in-law to manage his vast interests. He is to Europe, 
he says, to have a frolic. His distinguished r, Daviw Duv- 
LeY Fiecp, retired from the practice of the law several years ago, 
although he is still oceu with his specialties of codification and 
international law. Cyrus W. Fiexp is seventy-five; Davin Dupier 
Fixxp is eighty. 

—aA writer in the Nineteenth Century thinks that what George 
Eliot sacrificed by her relationship to Groner Hznay Lewes wae 
not a small group of friends, but a tomb in Westminster Abbey. 
Yet there is nothing in what the world knows of her to indicate 
that she would have prized the prospect of such a distinction. 

—The most pathetic thing in Mrs. Cusrer's delightful book, 
Boots and Saddles (which, by-the-way, is the most successful vol- 
ume issued by the American press in many a day), is her recital 
of the pledge which General Custer exacted of his officers and 
confirmed by their most solemn esseveration, namely, that in case 
of his or their capture by the Indians when she was with them, 
she should be shot dead on the spot before being permitted to fall 
into the hands of the savages. This pledge, she says, was weil 
known to her during her equestrian excursiggs with the General. 

—On the pay-list of a large business house in this city is a man 
of fifty, who ten years ago was the most successful “ drummer” 
attached to the establishment. He would go to a Southern city, 


_sit around socially with the merchants, and take their orders with 


a regularity and success that had few equals. To-day the firm has 
pensioned him in view of his past services, The t methods 
of “drumming” are so different, and require the exercise of such 
different faculties, that he can searcely sell his salt’s worth. Most 
of the “drummers” of the last: decade are similarly afflicted with 
dry-rot. Their places are filled by others. The contemporaneous 
rule of the profession is, ‘A possible buyer must be forced to 
buy.” It used to be, “He must be coaxed into it.” 

—The most eloquent speaker at the farewell dinner to Mr. 
Irvine was Henry Warp Beecuer. He had waited until past 
seventy, he said, before going to the theatre, and he did not 
think such an example was likely to hurt young people. He 
had read Shakespeare all his life, but had never understood him 
until he saw him. He had never seen Ophelia until he saw Miss 
Terry. He now knew what Beatrice is. Mr. Invine’s acting had 
touched some of the deepest chords of his life; and “when he 
goes away, I shall feel in some sense as I feel in autumn, when it 
is gradually growing sober.” ' 

—In settling down in New York city as a member of his old law 


firm, General Agruur will find himeelf in the midst of friends, His 


law offices are perhaps the most elegant and costly in the city. His 
position will be that of counsel to the firm of Kyevais & Ransom. 

—Mile. Nevapa, whose silvery tones and unconscious sweetness 
of manner captivated the opera- of this city, bas recovered 
from her serious affection of the throat, and is now trying to make 


when one of their young women married the. Tsaac 
Petal ge rnp teeny torte of the her two 
daughters, beautiful girls, refused to be married except to 
SyPURTOUL, Chie Galbdrea tae tl otaby sanpace Ee ; the 
introduction of alien blood seemed to have no effect. 


—Mr. Rusxis is now as enthusiastic over Hotman Huwnt’s pic- 
tures as he used to be over Turner's. Of Hownr’s latest work, 
representing the Holy Family in their flight into t, attended 
by the embodied spirits of the martyred infants of Bethlehem, he 
writeg: ‘I can say with deliberation that none everi of the most 
animated groups and processions of children which constitute the 
sloveliest sculpture of the Ropsias and Donatxtto can more than 
rival the freedom and felicity of motion, or the su of harmo- 
nious line, in the happy wreath of these angel-children.” 

—Mr. 8. G. W. Bensamin, United States- Minister to Persia, re- 
ports that an orthodox Mohammedan will neither receive refresh- 
ments from a Christian nor smoke a pipe after him, even though 
the Christian be his guest and social equal. 

—Mr. Joun Foorp, editor of the Brooklyn Union, has made an 
eight-page paper of that enterprising journal, in place of the afore- 
time blanket-sheet. The change has been made possible by the 
use of a marvellous new printing-machine, which turns out hourly 
24,000 copies of eight pages, cut, pasted, and folded. In its pre- 
sent shape the Union is very attractive in appearance. . 

—Dr. Homes writes that thirty years ago he considered him- 
self “a very-old man, much older than I do now.” —_- 

—A correspondent of the Chicago News is authority for the 
statement that Postmaster-General Vitas says that he finds his de- 
partment at Washington “ full of the most beautiful young women 
human eyes ever beheld.” 

—A young soldier, who was with the brave Colonel Burnapy 
when he fell in the Soudan, writes to his father : “I was firing in the 
rear face of the square, when Colonel Burnasy rushed out madly 
between the lines of fire, and began cutting with his sword. Soon 
afterward I was by his side, and his life’s blood waz flowing from 
three wounds, some of which I have on my sleeve, and will, if 
spared, bring home, for better blood never flowed from a braver 
man.” : 


—Mr. Rosert Ganrerr, of Baltimore, has become the possessor 
of the superb and absolutely unique collection of engravings and 
etchings gathered by the late Mr. James L. Ciacnorn, of Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Cuaanorn, who regarded the coilection with the fond 
admiration of the father of a beautiful child, would have been 
pleased to forsee its destination. The price paid is said to be 
$150,000. With its Walters Gullery, its Peabody Institute, and 
its Claghorn Collection, Baltimore has become one of the three 
chief art centres of the country. 

GagrintD expresses herself as “hurt” and “deeply hu- 
" by the published rimor of her intention to remarry. 
much an insult as it would be were the 
dear here. That any one can think me capable of 
a to his memory seems like being criminal.” 
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Prague. Dr. Miciaxp is the first American physician to receive 

these distinctions. The honor, in ease of the Ger- 
man society, wus conferred upon him with express reference to 
his researches in diseases of the ki 


in Paris of « galloping consumption, left the following meditation 


ions 
in her journal; “ + raed thing a character is ! 
At the end of centuries we are as daft about'a as if he lived 
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THE ICE OFF -CAPE RACE.—Drawn sy Cranes Granaw.—[See Pace 254.] 





THE FIRST SEALER OF THE SEASON.—Drawwy sy Cuaries GranaM From a Sxetcn sy J. W. Haywarp.—[Sez Pace 254:] 
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THE LATE REAR-ADMIRAL MARSTON, U.S.N. 
Puoroeraruep sy Broapuent & Co., PurapkLpura, 


REAR-ADMIRAL MARSTON, 


Rear-ApmiraL Jonn Marston, who died in Philadelphia, in the 
ninetieth year of his age, after an illness of some weeks, was asso- 
ciated with the most memorable naval conflict in the history of this 
country. Early in the month of March, 1862, the United States 
frigates Roanoke, Cumberland, Congress, and Minnesota were lying 
peacefully at anchor in Hampton Roads, not far from Fortress 
Monroe, when their attention was aroused by the approach of the 
Confederate iron-clad Merrimac. The Roanoke was able to get 
away, and the Minnesota grounded in a place where the Merrimac 
could not reach her, but the Cumberland was struck a blow that 
sunk her, and the Congress was set on fire by balls and blown up. 





The arrival of the little Monitor, looking like a big cheese set on a 


raft, alone saved the rest of the Federal fleet in those waters, and 
prevented the Merrimac from renewing: her devastating work in 
the harbor of New York. : 

When the Cumberland was sinking in Hampton Roads, Admiral 
Marston was in command of the entire United States squadron in 
those waters, his flag-ship being the Roanoke. He did everything 
that human wisdom could do to save his fleet, but the force and 
armament of the Confederate iron-clad were too much for the old- 
fashioned wooden ships. He was as brave an officer as the service 
ever saw, and it was by sheer good luck that he was not en board 
the Cumberland as her commander when she went down, for only a 
few months had elapsed since his promotion had removed him 
from her quarter-deck to that of the more fortunate Roanoke. 

The Admiral understood naval warfare well, and could handle a 
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NORMAN J. COLMAN, COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE. 
Puorograrnep ny Riosg, W asuineton, — (Sex Paex 247.) 


ship or a fleet of the old régime like the gallant and intelligent 
commander that he was. His experience reached back.to the time 
when he served on the frigate President, under Commodore Joun 
Roeers, and he was associated with Commodore Cuatncer on board 
the Washington, Commodore Morris on board the Constellation, 
Commodore Jacos Jonzs on board the Constitution, and Commo- 
dore Wapswortu on board the Prometheus. He was an officer of 
the frigate Brandywine, which took General Larayerrx back to 
France. 

Since 1861 the Admiral has been on the retired list, but has been 
twice promoted, once in 1862 from the rank of Captain to that 
of Commodore, and again in 1866:to the rank of Rear-Admiral. 
After the engagement at Hampton Roads he was made Inspector 
of Light-houses at Boston. : 














“* CLARE,’ SAID ADRIAN, ‘I GIVE YOU MY HONOR AS A GEN 








(See Sentat “Apgtanw Vinat,” Page 214.) 
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ADRIAN VIDAL* 


By W. E. NORRIS, 


Avrnot or “ Martmony,” “ Mptir. ps Mersac,” 
“Turecsy Hawt,” sro. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE CLOUDS AFTER THK RAIN. 

Or all ways of ending a quarrel, the best, prob- 
ably, is to shake hands and say no more about 
it. The great majority of quarrels arise from 
faults on both sides; so that any re-discussion 
of their original cause is but too apt to bring 
about a renewal of the hostilities which it is in- 
tended to close. Nevertheless, there are excep- 
tions to this general rule, and it was certainly a 
little unfortunate that Clare and Adrian, in their 

to hecome reconciled, should have care- 
fully shunned all reference to the iady whose va- 
garies had so nearly created a lasting breach be- 
tween them. A few direct questions.and honest 
answers would have set Ciare’s mind at rest; but 
neither question nor answer passed, and so what 
might have been a solid peace remained little 
more than a truce, to which some trifle might at 
any mament put a term. 

And in a very short time the requisite trifle 
was forth-coming. Entering the breakfast-room 
rather late one morning, Adrian saw among the 
letters beside his ene addressed in ly 
Sc. Austell’s bold, hand, and had an in- 
» had seen it too. 


their letters common ; although the 
custom had lately fi inte abeyance, it had 
never been formally abrogated. Thus, after 
breakfast, Clare asked, in a matter-of-course way, 
to be shown Adrian’s batch of corres ence, 
which it was out of the question that should 
see in its entirety, for one of the letters ran as 
follows: 


“Kirwuse Castries, Inverness, N. B., August 20. 

“Dear Mr. Vinat,—I have been thinking a 
great deal about you during the last few days, 
and I have always noticed that when I take these 
tits of thinking about my friends, they are in need 
of help. Of course you will not admit that you 
are bored to death at Polruth, but I feel convinced 
that you are bored; so I write to say that we 
have room for you here whenever you can sum- 
mon up courage to defy your jailers and escape 
over the border. You might even bring tlie head 
jailer with you, if you liked; only then you would 
have to telegraph to me, so that I might send her 
an invitation in due form. But I really think 
you had better give yourself a holiday, and come 
alone. We have a very cheery house party, and 
I dare say you have heard that the birds are un- 
usually wild this year. Or is it the reverse, that 
they ought to be? I know nothing about sport- 
ing matters, but I do know that Lord St. Austell 
has been in a good humor for three days running, 
which shows that all must be well. 

“TI wonder whether you caught it that after- 
noon when Mrs. Vidal came in so unexpectedly, 
and found you in Grosvenor Square. Jdid. First 
I was attacked by Lord St. Austell, who accused 
me of having made myself ‘ conspicuous’ with a 
certain person who shall be nameless, and showed 
me @ diagraceful paragraph in the Ang/lo-Sazon, 
about which I shall have a word or two to say to 
you when we meet. Then Mr. Heriot took up 
his parable, and preached me such a sermon as I 
never listened to in my life before. Between 
ourselves, I suspect him of being a little sweet 
on the head-jailer, for he waxed quite eloquent 
about her, and was in a terrible state of fuss be- 
cause he thought I wanted to rob her of her cap- 
tive. I don’t want to rob anybody; but I do 
think that, considering how good your conduct is, 
you might occasionally be let out on a ticket-of- 
leave. I have several things to talk to you about ; 
so please make up your mind to join us, and be- 
lieve me, Yours always, 

“Justia St. AusTecy.” 


Evidently such a missive as this could not be 
delivered into the hands of the person pleasantly 
described as the head jailer. Adrian might mut- 
ter “‘Confound the woman!” and declare to him- 
self that he had never given her any excuse for 
being so impertinent, but he well knew that to 
ask Clare to believe that statement in the pre- 
sence of documentary evidence to the contrary 
would be asking for a good deal more than he 
was likely to get. When, therefore, she made 
the request above mentioned, he simply handed 
her over a few lines from Pilkington upon mat- 
ters of business, a couple of bills, a very lengthy 
communication from an obsequious wine -mer- 
chant, and an offer on the part of a German lot- 
tery agent to secure him, in return for one sover- 
eign, a good chance of winning “ the large sum of 
£30,000 sterling.” 

“ And the other ?” said Clare, quietly. 

“ Oh, the other was from Lady St. Austell, ask- 
ing me—at Jeast, asking us—to go and stay with 
them in Scotland. Of course we sha’n’t go.” 

Clare raised her eyebrows. “‘Why did she 
write te you instead of to me, I wonder ?” 

“Weil, she wanted to know if there was a 
chance of accepting the invitation.” 

Then followed the inevitable question, “ May I 
see what she says?” and the evasive answer, 
which was perhaps equally inevitable. In a very 
short space of time this less couple were as 
much at cross-purposes as if they had never been 
half drowned at Poddly Joke at all. Adrian felt 

that Fate wes treating him with unmerited harsh- 
ness. He was forced to acknowledge that Clare 
was not wholly unreasonable this time, and yet 
he could neither do what she wanted him to do, 
nor any plausible reason for refusing. “Sure- 
ly,” he exclaimed, after a somewhat painful in- 
* Begun in Hanrzz's Waexty No. 1468. 
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terchange of words, which there is no need to 
record, “we are not going to be so silly as to 
quarrel again about tie wernan !” 

“IT Gon't mean to quarrel any more, Adrian,” 
answered “Clare, sadly; “quarrelling will never 


make things any better. But it is no fault of . 


mine if you have’to choose between me and Lady 
St. Austell.” 

“What do you mean ?” he asked, anxiously. 

“Oh, nothing that need ‘alarm you,” she re- 
plied, with a touch of bitterness. “I shall not 
speak to any one else about the matter, and there 
will be no scandal. Only-if you claim liberty, 
I claim it too, and we must lead separate lives 
after this, though we may remain under the same 
roof, Perhaps, after all, that is what vou will 
think the most sensible plan.” 

“Clare,” said Adrian, “I give you my honor 
as a gentleman that I care no more for Lady St. 
Austell than for—for old Mrs. Treweeke. Sure- 
ly you must believe me.” 

“ Yes,” she answered, calmly, “I believe you, 
since you tell me that it is so. But that is not 
enough. I don’t understand your distinctions ; I 
don’t know where you consider that flirtation 
ends and love begins; and I think I have a right 
to say that you must belong to me altogether or 
not at all. If care enough for me to ac- 
cept that and if you care for Lady St. 

as you say, you will show me her 
letter.” 


The demand was, no doubt, justifiable, although 
it might have been less ly put. Adrian 
met it by ppoducing ly St. Austell’s letter, 
which he tore into ts and scattered to 
the four winds of heaven. “I am not prepared 
to demonstrate my innocence by unquestionable 
proofs at every step,” he remarked. “ You tell 
me in ove breath that you believe what I say, 
and that I must do se and so before you will be 
cenvinced that I am speaking the truth.” 

' Clare flushed a little when she saw the scraps 
of paper fluttering away in the breeze; but she 
answered tranquilly enough : “ That was not what 
I said but it doesn’t much signify. You will 
be able to write and receive what letters you 
please in the future, for I shall never ask to see 
them again. And so saying, she left him. 

There was one letter which it was incumbent 
upon Adrian to write that day, and he was at 
first inclined to make it a very rude one. When, 
however, he remembered that his correspondent 
would infallibly detect the cause of his ill humor, 
and be amused by it, he changed his mind and 
dispatched a short note thanking Lady St. Austell 
for her kind invitation, which he regretted that 
he was not able to accept, and merely remark- 
ing, casually, “I must have given you some false 
impression as to my being bored at Polruth. If 
I am a prisoner here, I am a very willing one.” 
He added a few commonplaces, by way of show- 
ing that he was too indifferent to Lady St. Aus- 
tell’s insinuations to be offended by them, and 
flattered himself that he had conveyed a snub as 
delicately and effectually as the case permitted. 

Snubbing a woman who has involved you in 
domestic broils is not, however, of much more 
practical use than killing a wasp after it has 
stung you, and Adrian knew that his wife would 
not have been contented with the delicacy of this 
snub, even if she had been informed of it. Her 
position was a perfectly intelligible one. He had 
only to promise that he would drop Lady St. 
Austell’s acquaintance, and all past transgres- 
sions should be blotted out. But this was what 
he did not choose todo, He thought that he un- 
derstood the nature of women, and that conces- 
sions seldom move them toward generosity. Sup- 
posing that he made the renunciation demanded 
of him now, other renunciations would assuredly 
be demanded of him before long, and the end of 
it would be that his wife would become what Lady 
St. Austell had called her, his jailer—a very kind 
jailer, no doubt, still a jailer. He judged it best, 
therefore, to submit to present discomfort, and 
trusted vaguely that in process of time Clare 
would “come round.” 

Of course she did nothing of the kind; of 


course every day that Adrian remained estranged . 


from her, and was apparently resigned to the es- 
trangement, lessened the probability of her doing 
80; of course, also, the said estrangement was 
more easily consented to than concealed. It end- 
ed by becoming apparent even to Mrs. Irvine; 
and she, good soul, was far from sharing Heriot’s 
conviction ,of the futility of interference. She 
attacked both the young people in turn with in- 
quiries as to what was the matter, would not 
take “Nothing” for an answer, and gave them 
and herself a world of bother before it dawned 
upon her that she had much better hold her 
tongue. 

All this rendered residence at Cardrew far 
from pleasant to Adrian, who, nevertheless, did 
not suffer as much as Clare. He partly forgot 
the contrariness of things when he was at work, 
and justified Mr. Wilbraham’s appreciation of the 
artistic temperament by putting a good deal of 
his sorrowful experience into picturesque lan- 
guage for the subsequent delectation of the pub- 
lic. And then, in the month of September, he 
obtained what he could not but regard as a hap- 
py release. Under other circumstances ‘ie would 
have unhesitatingly declined an invitation to go 
to some friends in Warwickshire for a few days’ 


shooting ; but now he jumped at it, and he made. — 
himself 80 agreeable to his entertainers that when> 


the few days were up he was entreated to remain 
a little longer, after which he was asked to go on 
to another house, and thence to a third, so that 
the few days lengthened themselves out into six 
weeks, and it seemed hardly worth while to re- 
turn to Cornwall at all. 

Clare joined him in London early in November. 
He had some faint hope that by this time she 
might have “‘ come round,” but was speedily un- 
deceived. She had looked the situation in the 
face, had determined upon her line of action, and 
had no thought of swerving from it. Since it 


was her destiny to be such a wife as Adrian had 
described in t—such a wife as, by all accounts, 
many women were condemned to be in these evil 
days—she would accept what she could not avoid 
without the scandal of an separation. 
Henceforth she would do as others did, and ignore 
her husband's flirtations, if it him wo in- 
dulge in any. What she w not submit to 
was the insult of a pretended 

She was not insulted in that way. Habit heals 
most hurts, and Adrian was accustomed 
to the changed order of his life. So as there 
were no rows, domesticity was at least endurable, 
especially when you didn’t have too much of it. 
Plenty of his friends of both sexes had returned 
to London, and were very glad to see him again. 
Many a pleasant afternoon and evening did he 
spend among them, and many a little dinner did 
he organize, to be followed by an adjournment to 
one of the theatres. Clare n when 


found plays tedious, she said, and he took her =+ 
her word. She had been of a different opinion 
once; but then that was a whole year ago. 

He was walking down Bond Street one after- 
noon, when he was stopped by & foétman, who 


th ‘the winter held ‘out 
pry obs. him, cayiog: « Whare are oe 


ing this dismal afternoon? Come home with me, 
and I will give you a eup of tea.” 


And 80 presently Adrian was in the carriage 
toward Grosvenor 


and progressing ' uare, 

Lady St. confined her observations to 
harmless generalities on the way; but when she 
and her guest were seated before the fire, with 
the tea table between them, she leaned forward 
and said, gently: “Why were you so angry with 
me for asking you to come to us in Scotland? An 
invitation isn’t generally considered an affront.” 

Adrian sighed. He was not going to let her 
know what good cause for anger she had given 


him ; but after a moment he answered, “ You put © 


your invitation in a way that would have affront- 
ed a good many le.” 

Lady St. Austell laughed a little. “ You didn’t 
like my taking it for granted that you must be 


. bored at Polruth. Well, I apologize. You were 


not bored; you couldn’t be bored. And have 
you remained on at Polruth ever since I heard 
from vou?” 


“ Not quite ever since,” answered Adrian. “I - 


went away toward the end of the time to get a 
little shooting, and then I staid about with differ- 
ent friends for a few weeks,” 

“ By yourself?” 

“My wife was not with me. Of course she 
wanted to see as much of her own family as she 
could.” 

“Very natural and creditable on her part. 
What sort of houses have you been staying in, 
and whom did you meet? Any pretty people ?” 
~ “Pretty? Well, yes, I suppose some of them 
were rather pretty. I really didn’t notice partic- 
ularly.” 

“Qh, nonsense! Don’t tell me that Mrs. Vidal 
hasn’t catechised you about them. I am sure 
she knows exactly how many of them were pret- 
ty, and exactly how pretty the pretty ones were.” 

“Indeed she doesn’t. She has never asked 
me a single question about them.” 

“Really! Well, I am more inquisitive. Tell 
me who they all were, if you please.” 

Adrian smiled and complied with her request, 
running over a string of names, which she inter- 
rupted by an impatient gesture. 

“That will do; I never heard of any of them 
in my life. Now I am going to ask you a ques- 
tion which will make you cross. No, on second 
thoughts, I won’t ask the question, because you 
have unintentionally answered it already. I will 
make an assertion instead. You and Mrs. Vidal 
have been having a slight difference of opinion. 
Will you think me very horrid if-I say that I am 
not sorry for it? I knew that it must come some 
day, add I am rejoiced that you have had the 
courage to stand up for yourself. Since you 
were going to pay visits, you might have come to 
me; but never mind that, The great thing is 
that you have declared your i sae 
have no doubt that Mrs. Vidal has many charm- 
ing qualities, and I have always been the first to 
admit that she has.a charming face ; but—” 

“If it’s quite the same thing to you,” broke in 
Adrian, “I'd rather not discuss her. Won't you 
tell me how you have been s ing the autumn, 
and what brings you to Y”’ 

“That won't take long. After we left Scot- 
land we were in Hertfordshire for a time, and 
then we went to Newmarket for the Cambridge- 
shire. I suppose you know that Lord St. Austell’s 
horse won.” 

“ Yes, I saw it in the papers,” answered Adrian. 


tain people before Christmas, and I do so hate 
the country at this time of ! If I can man- 
age it, I shall stay where I am until he comes 
back to England. And perhaps,” she added, 
with a smile, “you will sometimes look in upon 
me in my loneliness.” 

He said he would. Lady St. Austell had a way 
of talking te him which put him upon good terms 
with himself, and he had no longer any reason 
for wishing to avoid her. 

“Why won’t you treat me like a friend?” she 
asked, softly, holding his hand while she bade 


’ taken his measure. 
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him good-by. “You might do worse than tell 
me your troubles. I have had a great deal of ex- 
presen 6% above mage a [think © 
could give you some w 
Lom # vice, if you would 
The upshot of this interview was that it was 
succeeded by several others, in the course of which 
Adrian was uaded to open 


those who had made a similar mistake. To be 
linked to an without 

of was bed enough ; but how much 
worse did it r when—as s0 often - 


as much blame as thé reader may please to ad- 


leaat-in love with Lady St. Austell; but a little 

: he had never yet been 
enjoying, and this woman was past 
mistress of the art of flirtation. The truth—if 
~~ oo that she had 
4 beginning of their 
she had been a little bit afraid of 
him. Her knowledge of mankind had, up to that 
time, been derived from observation of a class to 


clear-sighted a person to be imposed upon by the 
cajoleries that pleased those simple folk; but 
having now discovered that he was quite as great 
a fool as the rest of them, she felt her feet upon 
firm ground, and brought all her accustomed arts 
to bear upon bim. She had quite discarded the 
flippant manner which characterized her at- ordi- 
narv times ; she had soft modulations in her voice 
whicl) were calculated to reach the toughest heart ; 
and she always took care to sit with her back to 
the light. 

It may be hoped that the result of so much 
painstaking endeavor proved satisfactory to Lady 
St. Austell; but whether it did or not, there was 
one humble member of her household to whom 
Mr. Vidal@#frequent appearances in Grosvenor 
Square were a source of pure delight. One even. 
ing, as Adrian was descending the staircase, the 
baize door alluded to in a former chapter was 
suddenly flung open, and the figure of Susan Bow- 
man, erect and silent, like an avenging apparition, 
barred his passage. He was not taken 
by surprise, for he had often thought that some 
such episode would oecur sooner or later; and 
he was able to say quite calmly and good-hu- 
moredly : 

“Well, Susan, how are you? I am glad to find 
that you have dropped into such a good situation.” 

This was rather a disappointment to Susan, who 
had been at some little pains to contrive her coup 
de thédtre, and who had expected that ber faith- 
less lover would turn pale and stagger back in 
dismay. So she returned, with considerable acri- 
mouy——“Oh, you knew I was here, did you? 
Some people have plenty of cheek! I suppose 
it never came into your head that, living in this 
house and seeing what goes on in it, I might have 
something interesting to say to your wife about 
you and her ladyship.” 

Adrian immediately put his finger and thumb 
into his waistcoat pocket; and if he had known 
how very near he was, for a moment, to having 
his face slapped, he would probably have thought 
twice before committing himself to that suggest- 
ive action. 

But Susan remembered that various domestics 
were lurking in the hall: below, and put a curb 
upon the promptings of nature. “I want to 
speak to you,” she said, rapidly, and in a low 
voice. ‘ Meet me to-morrow afternoon by the 
Round Pound in Kensington Gardens at four 
o’clock sharp. Do you understand?” 

“ Really, Susan—” 

“ Really, Mr. Vidal, you’ll do as I tell you, or 
you'll repent it. No, Pm not to be bought off 
this time. Keep your money in your pocket, and 
don’t be late to-morrow afternoon, unless 


ye. 
_ want to drive me to do what you'll be sorry for.” 


It seemed to Adrian that he had better yield. 
Susan was rather alarming with her € men- 
aces: it was wiser to keep friends with her than 
to quarrel with her; and at four o’clock on a 
winter’s afternoon it is so dark that one may 
meet anybody in Kensington Gardens'without ap- 
preciable risk. So be said, “Very well, then,” 
and went his way pensively. 





CHAPTER XXV. | 

DE WYNT CPON MARRIAGE, 
Onx of the first visitors whom Clare received 
after her return home was Mr. De Wynt; and it 
was with sincere that she informed him 
that Miss Vidal would not be in London that au- 
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am afraid we sha'n’t see her again before the 


- yut shook his head ruefully. “I’ve heard 
from her, too,” he remarked. “Of course you've 
seen her book, The Islands of the Blest, Avwfully 
clever; don’t you think so?” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said Clare, who was not 
pleased with her sister-inlaw. “Travels don’t 


snterest rhe much, as a rule. Next year, I sup- 
Volume, with a 





ber.” pt 


°° How ridiculous it if of her exclaimed Clare, 





The little som go “Well, Mrs. Vidal, [ 









think you know /my hopes—if I may ven- 
ture to call them hopes— T haven't niade 
much secret of ; how.” You think me 
faint-h ake a mistake. I’m no- 


thing of the and I would ask her to be my 
wife to-morrow, if I didn’t know that it would be 
worse than useless. I’ve often thought over what 
vou said about my asserting myself; but I am 
convinced that the time:-hasn’t come for me to do 
that with any chance of success.” 

“Tt seems to me that you have just as good a 
chance now as you will have next year; and 
Georgina herself once told me that she could 
never respect a man who didn’t make her obey 
him,” said! ly suppressing a por- 
tion of the statement ref to. 

“Ah, that’s because she takes an altogether 
wrong view of mariiage. According to my no- 
tion, there ought not to be any question of com- 
manding or obeying on either side.” 

So Mr. De Wynt, whose admiration for Mrs. 
Vidal was second only to the admiration which 
he felt for her sister-in-law, grew to be as steady 
a frequenter of the house in Alexandra Gardens 
as he had been earlier in the year. He soon dis- 







covered that things were not quite smiooth- 
ly there, and, by dint ofm ase of -his eves 
and ears, arrived at a tolerably clear enderstand- 
ing of the facts ; after: ‘it became his chief 
object to divert Mrs. Vidal's ts from her 
grievances. ‘He was himself a very simple, hon- 


est, and clean-living little fellow ; but he had seen 
too much of the world to be greatly scandalized 


St. Austell had doiie, that 
wid shocking bad taste, and so dismiss- 
ed him from his mind, But that Mrs. Vidal 
should be sqador-es o gave him greater con- 
cern, and he ly set his brains to work 
to devise consolations for her. His strategy was 
of a very transparent kind; but she lent herself 
to it, accepting, not ungratefully, his well-meant 
efforts to cheer her up. 

“There are some rather pictures at the 
French Artists this year, they say,” he remarked 
one afternoon; “I wish you would take me to 
see them, Mrs. Vidal. And, Vidal, you'll come 
too, won’t you ?” 

Adrian answered that he would with pleasure, 
but when the next morning came he told Clare 
that he was afraid he could hardly manage it. 
“You see, I have a lot of things to do, and I can’t 

well sacrifice a whole afternoon. But I am sure 
pa Wynt will be to look after you, and 
"ij at the g if I can.” 

Clare ‘aid, “ Very .” She never inquired 
now how Adrian spent his time; but he was ac- 
customed to speak of himself as being very busy, 
and latterly he had taken to lunching at his club, 
so that she did not often see him between the 





As for De Wynt, she knew that he never wear- 
i In which he could freely ventilate 
his dreams of future bliss, and indeed he embark- 


_ “I wish we had Miss Vidal with us,” he began. 
_ “She is a first-rate judge of a and she 


subject, you may be sure she vnderstands it, and 
if she doesn’t know anything about it she'll-say 
so like a shot. ‘I think I never met any one so 


perf 
Clare made tife perfunctory murmur of appro- 
i fher. She 


had heard this eulogiam pronounced a dozen or 
;and one can’t always work 
one’s self up to enthusiasm over the virtues of 
one’s friends. 


“ And uine isn’t such a common 


gen honesty 
you know,” De Wynt went on. “Look at: 


, h © 
me, for instance. I don’t think I’m more of an 
impostor than my neighbors ; but I shoaldn’t like 
that I was utterly about art. 
n fact, I don’t see how one get on-in so- 
at all without being rather “a humbug in 
some 


“That is just what I think,” agreed Clare, with 
more animation “and that is why I don’t like 


society—as I con- 
pew Bros ip! tow poi paaneretpedeads ure 
in return, it isn’t poss to be quite so 
ae Miss Vidal. — 
“You will have to cure her of it,” remarked 
Clare, with a stile. sii 





or indignant at Vidal’s supposed infidelity. He. 
a8 
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“Oh no,” answered De Wynt, quite seriously : 
“T should never attempt that. If I ever ions 
the good luck to be her husband, I know very 
well that she will cause me some moments of in- 
tense anguish by telling my friends plainly what 
she thinks of them, and so on; but that-is not 
the sort of thing that I should ask her to give up. 
One mustn't try to alter people’s natures. My 
notion of marriage, as I was saying to you the 
other day, is that there ought to be a good deal 
of give and take about it. It isn’t fair that one 
of two people should be always dictating to the 
other; aud I am persuaded that the real reason 
why so many couples who should be the best of 
friends don’t get on is that.they won't agree to 
differ upon certain points.” 

“ You allow that each side has'a right to make 
conditions, though.” 

“ Certainly ; only they should be as few as pos- 
sible, and they should be made beforehand. And, 
do you know, Mrs. Vidal, I think that, even if the 
conditions were not always observed very strictly, 
it would be just as well to take no notice. If 
people really care for each other, they can afford 
to overlook occasional breaches of contract ; don't 
you think so? " Anyhow, it’s better to do that 
than to be at loggerheads. Now I know a man, 
as good a fellow as ever stepped, and his wife is 
charming in every way—only, unfortunately, they 
don’t quite hit it off, so that they are’ anything 
but happy together. And I believe it is all be- 
cause he did something that offended her long 
ago. Perhaps he was rather too atventive to an- 
other woman, or it may have gone beyond a little 
attention, I don’t know.’ At all events, he would 
be only too thankful to make friends again ; and 
80, I fancy, would she. But she chooses to stand 
upon her dignity; and so—there it is.” 

Clare had no difficulty in guessing to whom 
these observations were intended to apply, but 
she was not offended ; indeed, it was hardly pos- 
sible to be offended with so ingenuous a moralist. 
“T have no doubt,” said she, “ that nine men out 
of ten would agree with you as to what the in- 
jured person’s conduct ought to be in that par- 


ticular case; but supposing that it had been the - 


lady who had received a little attention—or some- 
thing that had gone beyond a little attention— 
from another man?” 

“ Ah, that’s complicating the question unne- 
cessarily, All I meant to say was that it is wisest 
to shut your eyes to the defects of those whom 
you love and who love you, and when you can’t 
do that any longer—well, to forgive them.” 

“ And how many times is one to forgive ?” 

“Seventy times seven, Mrs. Vidal,” answered 
the little man, stoutly. But the moderation of 
his nature compelled him to add, under his 
breath : “Though I must say that’s rather a la! 
order. Twelves in four hundred and nivety—h’m ! 
once a month for upward of forty vears. No; I 
should hope one wouldn’t be required to forgive 
upon such a very extensive scale as that.” 

But Clare did not notice this muttered recanta- 
tion. Her companioh’s reply had taken her some- 
what aback, and had caused her to ask herself 
whether, after all, she was justified in insisting 
upon what she still considered to be her right. 
And did it matter very much whether she was 
justified or not? Secretly she had hoped all 
along that Adrian would give in, just as he had. 
hoped that she would do so; and it had not been 
without dismay that she had observed how per- 
fectly well able he was to enjoy life without giv- 
ing in. Almost she felt inclined to withdraw 
what she had said at Cardrew, to be reconciled 
with her husband, and to throw herself upon his 
generosity, which surely would not fail her. 

Thus revolving many thoughts in her mind, 
she walked on, while De Wynt, who had resumed 
his discourse, held forth to inattentive ears. 


(ro BK CONTINUED. ] 





“A JOLLY LOT.” 


Mr. J. G. Brows, N.A., exhibits in the current 
display at the National Academy of Design a 
most interesting picture, entitled “ A Jolly Lot,” 
of which an engraving is given on page 249 of 
this issue. Mr. Brown enjoys a deserved popu- 
larity for his work, which is distinctive and ori- 
ginal in quality, and always marked by the most 
conscientious and faithful study. His themes 
are simple, sometimes leaning in the direction of 
homely pathos or wholesome sentiment, but more 
commonly pervaded by an agreeable and kindly 
humor. His boys are boys; he paints them nat- 
urally and without affectation, and his pictures 
have always some note of general interest, and 
find the most wide-spread and the most loyal of 
audiences. 





DR. CUYLER. 


Tax Rev. Dr. Taxopore Lepyarp CcYier re- 
ceived on Monday of last week a flattering testi- 
monial of the esteem of his brother ministers of 
the Gospel and of the wide circle of his friends 
and acquaintances in general. The testimonial 
was in the form of a reception, which was held in 
the lecture-room of the Lafayette Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, of which Dr. Cuvier is the pastor, 
and the occasion was the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the beginning of his ministry in Brooklyn. 
Amid the profusion of flowers and greenery which 


decorated the room hung an object which was * 


ngely contrasted with these surroundings. It 
on Ay seate. A bunch of ribbons was tied to 
it; and in the handle were branded the figures 
“1860—1885.” It was the spade used ne bared 
ing the ground for the Lafayette Avenue Presby- 
ies Charch in the year first indicated. 

Dr. Cuyier’s wife, to whom he has been mar- 
ried for more than thirty years, stood by her hus- 
band’s side, and together they received a host of 
friends. Dr. Cuvier was addressed by Mr. Jonn 
N. Beacs, Presideut of the Board of Trustees of 
the Lafayette Avenue Church, and Mayor Low 
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and the Rev. Dr. Ricnarp S. Storrs made ad- 
dresses. In beginning his brief response, Dr. 
Cuy.er spoke with much feeling of his work in 
the cause of temperance and in the ministry, 
Joun G. Wuitrier was among those who sent 
messages of congratulation. 

In the last twenty-five years Dr. Coyzer has 
preached 2300 sermoys, and made more than 
1000 addresses, officiated at 570 marriages, 
tized 802 children, and received into the pho 
3610 persons, of whom 1566 were converts, He 
has written 2700 articles for religious journels, 
and published ten vol . 








REV. DR. WILLIAMS, 


Tue Rev. Dr. Wituiam R. Wittiams, who died 
of pneumonia on April 1, was:the pastor of the 
Amity Baptist Church in this city for fifty-two - 
years. He was born in New York on Octo- 
ber 14, 1804, his father being the Rev. Joun 
Wittiams, a Welshman, who was pastor of the 
Oliver Street Baptist Church for twenty-seven 
years. Dr. Wittiams graduated from Columbia 
College in 1823, studied law, was admitted to the 
bar, and practiced for some years, when he en- 
tered the ministry. He was a man celebrated 
for gteat learning and for unaffected goodness 
and piety. It is related that a Presbyterian min- 
ister once, on being asked who was the greatest 
of the New York clergy, replied, “ If piety, hu- 
mility, comprehensive scholarship, wide acquaint- 
ance with histery, unusual attainments in litera- 
ture, together with a refined taste and rare genius 
as a writer, constitute a great man, then WILLIAM 
R. Witt1as, of the Baptist Church, is the man 
for whom you inquire.” His library, comprising 
many thousand volumes, was celebrated among 
book collections for its scope and for the unvary- 
ing excellence of its material. Dr. WittiaMs was 
an untiring reader, and as a scholar occupied a 
high rank. He was a writer of power, polished 
and classical in his methods, and capable of ‘ap- 
plying in an interesting manner the wide learn- 
ing which he possessed: While he was still en- 
gaged in the practice of law he wrote an address 
entitled “ Conservative Principles in Our Litera- 
ture”; and a volume of Miscellanies written by 
him, another on Religious Progress, a series of 
lectures on the Lord’s Prayer, and his published 
sermons and addresses hold a high place in re- 
ligious literature. Throughout his ministry his 
— work was performed with unremitting 
zeal, 








THE NEW COMMISSIONER OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


Tue President’s appointment of Mr. Norman 
J. Cotman to be Commissioner of Agriculture has 
been received with satisfaction. Mr..Couman isa 
citizen of Missouri, and well-fitted for the duties 
of the office. His selection was not due to par- 
tisan considerations. The scope of the depart- 
ment of the Commissioner of Agricultute was 
largely increased last year. The Bureau of Ani- 
saat Toddsiey was organized, with the object of 
investigating the extent, the nature, and the 
means of combating outbreaks of communicable 
diseases among the domesticated animals of the 
country ; and demands for information on these 
subjects came from many quarters. An extend- 
ed microscopic investigation of American pork 
was made, in order to ascertain what foundation 
there was for the charge that trichinous infec- 
tion originated in America. The Bureau of Gar- 
dens and Grounds introduced, propagated, and 
distributed thousands of plants. The Bureau of 
Statistics collected facts bearing upon the rapid- 
ity of agricultural progress and its local irregu- 
larities. The Bureau of Botany distributed speci- 
mens of plants, seeds, fruits, and grasses to agri- 
cultural colleges, and auswered inquiries from 
correspondents. The Bureau of Entomology made 
important discoveries as to the destru of 
forest trees by insects. The Bureau of Forestry 
gathered valuable information as to the kind of 
trees the planting of which had been attended 
with success. “The great pine forests of the 
Northwest,” says the last annual report, “ are now 
depleted to such an extent that the Southern pine 
is brought into competition with it in the Chicago 
market, and perceptible inroads have already been 
made upon those vast forests which cover so large 
a portion of the Gulf States. The same reckless 
and wasteful methods of lumbering are pursued 
there which have so rapidly consumed the North- 
ern and Western forests. This condition of things 
makes more imperative every year the endeavor 
to preserve the forests which form a part of the 
public domain, and so to guard and control them 
by law as to make them of and most 
lasting benefit to the country.” Mr. Cotman may 
be expected to be heard from on these and kin- 
dred topics to the advantage of the people of the 
United States. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Tue gifts to American colleges from twenty 
individuals aggregate more than $23,000,000. 
Stephen Girard, Johns Hopkins, and Asa Packer 
guve $14,000,000 among them. Henry F. Du- 
rant gave $1,000,000 to Wellesley whose 
under-graduates have afforded material for fer- 
vent poetry to all the college papers in the land. 








N rn parishes 
who wished to learn his way from the railroad 
station to the St. Charles Hotel. _ It is told here of 
Thackeray. When he came here to lecture, and 
while he was anrens Se fae ee 
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inted him out to the eminent Englishman. 

hackeray approached the specimen, and observed 
to him, “ My good fellow, I would like to go to 
the Battery.” “Well,” returned the specimen, 
expectorating felicitously without removing his 
cigar, ‘‘ yer can go, but don’t stay more’n half an 
hour. Dinner’s ‘most ready, an’ yer want ter 
be on hand.” 


An absent-minded school-master of Connecti- 
according to a correspondent of the Norwich 
Bellen, recently went in a hurry for a hod of 
coal and a pail of water, to save his wife the 
as the school bell was tolling. En- 
house at a gallop, the hod in one 
the pail in the other, he Set’ the coal 
carefully in the sink, and poured the watér into 
No harm ‘came of the disposition of 
accompanying operation blew 
tures in the stove, filled the kitchen with ashes 
and steam, and burned the school-master so se- 
verely that he was compelled to remain done up 
for a week. At the end of 
he “ Absence of mind is a 

‘orm of idiocy of which a sensible man ought to 


sietenanin ? 
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THE LATEST FROM FLORIDA. 


The annual income of Amherst College’ is 
$70,000. . ‘ 


’ There is waiting at the disposition of the Paris 
Academy of Science a of 100,000 francs, 
which was left by M. Bréant iu 1849, with the in- 
struction that it should go to anybody who shodld 
find an efficacious remedy for Asiatic cholera, or 
who should discover the cause of the terrible 
scourge. : 





os 


Nineteen candidates for the Columbia College 
boat crew are now in training, The average age 
of the young men is twenty years, the average 
weight nearly 155 pounds, the average height 
five feet. nine and a half inches. For Fresh- 
man crew there are twenty-three candidates’ in 
training. , 





The statement is made that) Americans make 
up one-eighth of all the students at the German 
universities. If the statement ran, “sll the 
members,” instead of “all the students,” it would 
be quite credible. It is easy for an ese ‘A 
for any foreigner, to become a member. e 
German applicant must be a graduate of ‘the 
Gymnasium, but the foreigner has only to pre- 
sent his passport, or a line from the minister’ or 
the nearest consul representing the nation~to 
which he belongs, and to pay a few marks, in pr- 
der to get his matriculation papers, printed in 
rotund Latin, and a card vouching that he is re- 
sponsible in case of misbehavior to the university 
authorities, and not to the local police. His status 
as a “student” gives him many privileges, and’ at 
the same time 


do not constitute one-eighth of all the graduates 
of German universities. 


“SENT 1S OVER =. AM 
GOING HOME? 
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“A JOLLY LOT.”—From a Patino sy J. G. Brown, N. A.—[See Pace 247.] 
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LOVE AND LIGHTNING. 


Lerry Brooks put aside the white muslin cur- 
tain and looked out of the little window of the 
telegraph office at Smyrna station as the after- 
noon accommodation puffed and rattled up to its 


8 -place. 

es come, sis?” spoke a very young boy, 
whose likeness prociaimed near kinship to the 
girl, and whose manner readily determined him 
as that most unpleasant variety of the genus, a 
privileged brother. 

“Nobody you know, Sammy,” the sis- 
ter, vainly iengieing — she had thus satisfied 
an inquiry born of only too shrewd interpreta- 

ia of ; with which her face 
“Ran out and 


Billy Johnson ain’t running, and of 
course there ain’t nobody there,” retorted the 
boy, ahd with this crudely humorous allusion to 
the supposed favor with which Letty regarded a 
certain young engine-driver, he uncurled himeelf 
from the table and tumbled out the-door to do 
her bidding. 

For all topographical purposes, Smyrna station 
is but a small dot on the railway map, and its 
function in the greac ecenomy of traffic and trans- 
portation is that of a depot of wood and water 
for the refreshment of the motive power of freight 
trains. The iron bond of a single track 
unites in wedlock two cities who quarrel like hus- 
band and wife for supremacy as the commercial 
metropolis, while similarly in indissoluble 
interests; and the little village, too far distant 
from either to share in contingent greatness, and 
even lacking the independent importance of a half- 
way station, quietly sleeps between its hills, with 
its river trailing off at one side, awakened twice 
daily by the shriek of the fast express, and occa- 
sionally contributing a to the leisurely 
accommodation -train. In winter there really 
seems no reason for its existence, and it hiber- 
nates, its sub-tropical name being mocked by the 
reigning desolation. In summer there is a certain 
awakening of agriculture and a re-appearance of 
natives in cotton shirts and pantaloons. At this 
season, too, there is the advent of the city scions 
of two of the formerly great families of the 
neighboring country, who keep green the memories 
of their bucolic ancestors by occupying the home- 
steads, stately in an old-fashioned way, with two- 
storied columns across their broad fronts, that 
stand on the heights at the other end of the town. 

Summer it is, and the very heat of it, when Miss 
Florence Van Amden shakes the creases and the 
cinders from her pongee travelling suit, after 
alighting from the train, with a weary look on 
her veiled face and a begrimed novel in her gloved 
hand ; and Letty, from behind her curtain, knows 
that this solitary passenger is Miss Florence Van 
Amden as well as do Tom Porter and his sister, 
who have come to meet the traveller with the 
family carriage. For although this lady is unac- 
companied, she has by no means come unherald- 
ed. Care is necessary in the consignment of such 
precious goods ; and this is the reason that Letty, 
peering out from the window of the telegraph 
office, wears a face ou which’realized anticipation 
rather than surprise appears, as the travel-dusted 
figure sweeps across the platform. For Letty is 
the repository of all the secrets that flash from 
town to town along the humming wires. She has 
but to turn the switch of the little instrument 
resting on her desk, and there pour forth prices 
current and political nominations, orders for ar- 


get the paper 
“Oh no! 


rest on their way to outstrip the criminal in bis - 


flight and kindiy messages of friendly appoint- 
ment, brief taies of death and tulations on 
the coming of the first-born, all ticked out in the 
unsympathetic monotone whose dots and dashes 
and silences speak words to her trained ear. 

It is the railroad that has given Smyrna its 
telegraph ; and Letty’s oecupation is so generally 
confined to the business of the road—to receiving 
orders from the train-dispatcher to “ hold No. 7,” 
to “keep the track clear for down special,” or 
that “ No. 4 has the right of way to Flaxborough,” 
which it is her duty to copy in triplicate and de- 
liver to the station-naster—that a purely social 
message, coming direct to Smyrna and stopping 
there, instead of careering on to the end of the 
line, makes an impression on her memory. There 
have been at least a score of these unusual mes- 
sages, all relating to Miss Van Amden’s visit, 
which Letty has sent to Squire Porter’s great 
house, until she at last beholds the subject of so 
much dispatching descend from the train. 

Socially considered, Miss Van Amden is a 
more important subject of description than the 
telegraph operator of Smyrna station. Especial- 
ly would she be so were she at this moment at- 
tired in some one of the toilettes hidden in the 
mountainous trunk before which the station-mas- 
ter of this unsophisticated village stands aghast. 
But all that Letty sees, as the traveller lifts her veil 
to kiss Tom’s sister, and extends a hand to Tom 
himeelf, is a handsome dark face surmounting a 
graceful figure, whose good points have not suf- 
fered obscuration at the hands of any unskillful 
modiste. Then they all vanish with the rattle of 
laughter and carriage wheels. 

Letty settles herself back in her chair with a 
lit#le sigh, and plies a palm-leaf fan, as if to blow 
away @ bit of a cloud that seems to have sprung 
up from nothing, a8 clouds do, on her pretty face. 
It might be supposed that she is jealous, were 
her prettiness sufficient to justify such indulgence 
inthe luxury of feeling. And if her pink cheeks 
and yellow curls have been really the attraction 
‘hat has kept Tom Porter dangling with compli- 
nents about her path to and from the station all 
the season, it is only natural that she should feel 
& ¥ertain anxiety on the introduction of black 
eyes and brunette beauty on the scene. -Tom’s 
attentions have already plunged the station-mas- 
ter into a sa’ gloom, whose outward nianifes- 
tations take the form of a strange hostility to the 
baggage of innocent passengers; and if Squire 
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Porter had known what terrible thoughts racked 
the soul of Billy Johnson, the engine-driver, he 
would never have risked the safety of his family 
on the rails behind that one of Letty's lovers, 
who, to tell the truth, was the most favored. 

As the case stood, however, Letty's heart had 


capacity for ambition which the squire’s'son had 
aroused; and as: she fluttered her fan she blew 
up a little fiame of animosity against all of them 


: 
4 
| 


. The-houses of Porter and Am- 
den were in no way. averse to an alliance that 
seemed the most natural in the world, and 
a match whose possibility had foreshadowed 
seating nap danas pis Ema ghee cmaepte 
impulse in the rural festivities of the summer to 
the gratification of all concerned. 5 

The ips of Smyrna son had this business, 
as well as much more to equally. pri- 
vate affairs of the high low, 


satisfactorily arranged. It was not determined 
by this authority whether the wedding was to 
take place before the close of the season or early 
in the winter. Preference was generally given to 
the later date; and this was the news Sam- 
my one day brought his sister, the development 
of the talent of gossip-bearing having a com- 
mencement in early youth among tle Smyrniotes. 

Sammy was, indeed, a- preeocious child, and 
would perhaps have been a more valuable mem- 
ber of society than one ought to be at his agé 
had it not been for the sating circum- 
stance that his precocity was wholly unreliable. 
He was at once useful and amusing 
and exasperating; and never did these qualities 
fy themselves as among the 


arcana 
of love was not too sacred for his in i 

and mastery. Sas son cule Seche noone bor. 
a wonderfully accurate comprehension of hi 


While the summer days passed quietly and hot- 
ly enough at the station, the augmented house- 
hold at Squire Porter’s spread itself over the 


mountaineering, as Miss 
self to possess would have captivated the great 
Pan himself, and Tom Porter, who was a wor- 


cinations of stereotyped fame! -why,.a young wo- 
man of parts can work more havoc in a 


80 many words, it was none the Jess true that 
Miss Van Amden conquered him within a week 
after her arrival at Smyrna, and dragged him a 
willing captive over hill and valley, attuning his 
soul to what he imagined to be concord with na- 
ture, but what was in reality the romance of his 
own heart. It was on their return from a mount- 
ain party, filled but not surfeited with pictur- 
esque views, that the two found themselves in ad- 
vanee of the rest, walking alone. 

“There are the carriages just ahead of us,” 
said Tom. “Suppose we sit down here and wait 
for Milly. and the others ?” 


ine we have out 
of it <anaines tot a few minutes ay Hee 
will come soon enough, and then we go home to 
dinner and civilization again.” 

“Do I look very uncivilized now?” asked the 
girl, glancing up in Tom’s face as shesank on an 
old tree trunk by the side of the road. 

“No, I can’t say that you do,” replied Tom, 
with a glow of genuine admiration. “It is some- 
thing altogether better than-that.” 

“Sit down here by me, and I'll spare you tell- 
ing me what it is. You were never very bright 
in analyzing your impressions.” 

“ But there are some feelings that I can ana- 
lyze well enough, ” said the young man, 
seating himself, not by her side, but on the moss 
at her feet. “If at first I couldn’t tell myself 
what made our trip so pleasant up this mountain 
two weeks ago, I believe I know it now.” 

“Do you?” she ‘said, softly, and as if uncon- 
scious that Tom’s hand had sought hers, and dis- 
placed a frond of sweet-fern in order to possess 
her fingers. : 

“Yes; I know it only too surely, Florence. 
May I tell it to you?” 

_Florence’s firm brunette face, with its lightly 
disarranged hair, in which was stuck a fiery car- 
dinal-flower, seemed more beautiful than. ever as 
it was half turned from Tom. Her eyes rather 
than her lips gave the desired permission. Tom 
had now both her hands in his, and was gazing 
with a lover's admiration at the lovely cheek 
whose curve rounded against the dark hair so 
softly. He was no epicure in sentiment, and was 
very much in earnest just then; but he delayed 


Amden showed her- — 


ears, had not a sudden splash, 
accompanied by the shriek of a childish voice, 
beaten to-ge. tp sieage and the sentiment of 


Perhaps there necessity 
was no 
Tom's remarks ; certainly there was 


completion 

young man was’ ly da down hill- 
side, through the bushes, toward the stream that 
flowed a few rods from where the lovers had seat- 


of a formal 


what might have @ watery grave had the 
paged rag which was earthy enough 
in fact, to. ; 


: “There you are, Sammy!” said Tom, as he. put 
s is legs for drainage pur- 
in the world have you been doing 


“ Fishin’.” < 

Re you chase the fish into the water?” 

i ‘em up. There's my hat now,” 
and the seg Sisenies pointed out that article, 
escaped from employment as a net, floating down 
the stream, gyrating through eddies and around 
rocks, and slowly filling with water. 

“Take off your jacket and wring it out,” said 
Tom, chasing the vagrant hat with his mountain 
staff, and rescuing it just as it became water- 
logged. Then, seizing the soaked garment in 
the boy’s hands, and giving it a twist that would 
have done credit to the squire’s laundry-woman, 
he exelai 

“Why didn’t you take the things out of your 
pockets? What's this?” - 

It was only a yellow envelope well soaked. 


“ By the-way of the brook? Sammy! Sammy! 
what if the fish had eaten you!” 

“What is it, Tom?” called Florence’s voice 
from the bank above them. . 

“A dispatch for father. He has left on the 
train two-hours ago,” suid Tom, looking at his 


wet cupy on bis knee—“ they want him at the 
other end of the line. Well, I can attend to this 


me’if I leave you to the care of the other folks? 
Here they come new. Tumble in, Sammy; Ill 
take you home;” and while speaking Tom had 
unfastened one of the teams, “Good-by, and 
God bless you, Florence. Meet me at the stati 

with the carriage when the ddwn express comes 


in to-merrow. I wouldn’t go 4 step now unless I © 


knew it ought to be done for father.” 


Miss Van Amden’s hand was still tingling with: 


Tom's ferveyt grasp when Tofn himself and his 
the road toward the station. 


tail f erat gang 

one. for young A arose the 

next morning the possession of that inde- 
of sensation which 


due, and to make the circuit of the Blue 
ee Se eee ey 
Down. was seasonably 
The from the long line of rails stretch- 
ing into the distance quivered in the heated air 
that rose from the yellow sand embankments. 
The vast stores of pine-wood piled beside the 
track sent out balsamic odors as it baked under 
the rays of the sun. The crane-like spout that 
Sas Rehab none sesh too aed guested othe 
pod erect as 
throat of Tantalus. Letty plied her palm-leaf 
fan, and: for the thunder-showers which 
the jie friend at her elbow—only a hun- 
dred and fifty miles distant—had just announced 
as clearing the air in that more favored locality. 
The accommodation The up ex- 


From that quarter there was rising a dark 
sereen with ragged edges, pushed up from below, 
cutting away the bright sky. The 
spraces on the high hill-sides caught the voice of 
the messenger winds sent in advance of the tem- 


rapidly driven and dra 
station fell upon her ear. 
this hour, and it must be some one seeking shel- 
ter under the carriage shed from the approach- 


storm. 
"icticaiy thc tear at'bes Ieiseltinn ain oining 
violently open, and on the threshold stood the 
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young lady whose arrival she had watched 
behind her curtain little more then two wean 
before. She was pale now and agitated. 


“Where is the man—the ster—the 
one in charge here?” asked Miss Van Amden, 





—_~ her lips. 

‘He has gone home fora few minutes, but wi! 
return before the express arrives. you wish 
a ticket ?” Z 


t 
“No! no! no!” eried Florence, with as nea 
approach to wringing her hande as wouien of this 
“I want to save lives! There is 
a great land-slide on the track. I saw it as [ 
came around Blue Hill, and drove on as fast as | 
Sak? Si etapa 
q ex Letty’ 
and almost shook her. : er 
road by telegraph ponte soy ed pa 
a rai ry ' tead 
at this crisis, and sense of fi 
situation was evident in the ly 


“There is no hurry,” she replied, with such 
dignity as her little figure and bird-like voice 
were capable of expressing. “The express is not 
due at Flaxborough for fifteen minutes yet, and 
I shall telegraph to hold it there until the track 
is cleared. There is no other train on this sec- 
tion except the up accommodation, which stops 
here, If you expect any friends on either, you 
needn’t be alarmed.” 

She seated herself at the table, and touched 
the telegraph key with that graceful motion 
which displays a shapely hand more effectively 
than any other employment except violin-playing. 
She “called” the station at Flaxborough. But 


followed along the wire in conse- 
quence. examined the switch, and quickly 
tightened a screw. 8 no life came at her 

i i spirit of the telegraph had 


on his face and 

cleansed eups in his hand, 
would have left no doubt as to the cause of the 
impotence of her instrument. Zealous to’atone 
for his short-comings of the day before, the use- 
ful boy had taken this occasion to perform for 
his sister the somewhat dirty service of scouring 
out the battery. ; 

“ Oh, Sammy, what have you done ?” cried Let- 
ty, now as pale as Miss Van Amden, 

— Cleaned "em up,” answered the boy ; “ that’s 
ai. 

“Ob dear! oh dear! you meddlesome, wicked 
child. I put the last drop of acid in this morn- 
ing, and now you have poured it all away.” 

“Get some _ Sammy. 

“Don’t talk to me,” retorted Letty. “They 
were to send me some by the express this after- 
noon, and until I get it the wires are useless.” 

“ Wait till it comes, then,” was Sammy’s re- 
joinder. 

“You don’t know what you are talking about. 
Run just as fast as you can to Mr. Jones’s, and 
tell him there is an accident on the road, and he 
must hurry here. Run along!” and she pushed 
him out at the door. 

The station-master came in haste, heralded by 
a clap of thunder and accompanied by the loud 
pattering of the first rain-drops. 

“What is it, Miss Brooks?” he asked, as he 
burst into the room. 


t The wires won't work, and the down ex 
is due at half past.” 

“ Where is the slide?” : 

“Just beyond the covered bridge,” answered 
Miss Van : 

“Four miles off, and in a bad place.” The 
station-master looked at his watch, . “The ex 
press is due at 


here in twenty-five. We can’t get 
signal in time. Try the 
Brooks.” 
Letty tried again, with the same 
mute. 


was 
“T'll take your team, and do my best,” said the 
snatching 


: the 


ful animal had never dreamed. It was a hope- 
less race i 


See Seieert—ten Porter? 
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sv che moment. Between two ng claps of peaceable and law-abiding, and, to the extent of 
fot ler, Flo asked, nestiing up to their knowledge, good citizens. Though the be- 
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“Te there that he wi ginning of a lumber trade has been m there 
“ua — being saw-mills at Prince Albert, ane the 
; ’ half breeds are farmers. It is in reference to 
. : their titles to their farms that the present trou- 
clicked out ble bas arisen. Most of them were squatters 
ys ; whose land titles were loosely confirmed by the 


—- Bay prvegpial Bi 5 the French-Cana- 
into a meaningless jan custom se the river, each 
aa iain i i the key. farm havin a narrow water Senteon, and ex- 


Levty started te: tending back in a long parallelogram. 
then went OB again 1 By the Manitoba Act of 1870, as a result of the 
eloents themeelves were ing her uprising of the year before, each half-breed born 
ment, fan choo! for their in that province before July 1, 1870, was granted 
ment the signal of her ow tion, whose 240 acres of land in satisfaction of such ancient 
iar sound had at om titles. But in the case of the St. Laurent and a 
Thank God {” ye few other small half-breed settlements lying with- 
Here was inde y from above. out the confines of Manitoba no such provision 
The power of which & ad ign _ was made or then demanded. Three or four 
prived the wires- was ed t ig ng years later, however, they did make such demand 
flashing through the ‘st Pe obs of the Dominion government, and when its sur- 
Letty hastily joined veyors came, and ignored the farm boundaries 
borough. they had established, they began the agitation 


clock’ at 1 t-. for their rights which has culminated in the pre- 
train driven by Letty’s lover and carrying the <sent- outbreak. The following bill of rights, 
lover of Florence must. at that moment have adopted at a public meeting in St. Laurent in 
drawn up bythe platform at Flaxborough. _- September last, sets forth their demands upon 
“ Hold the express f” were the words that Let-- the Dominion government, though it is stated that 
ty’s trembling fingers‘sent humming-on the very they would be satisfied with patents for the lands 
wings of the storm, They were repeated back they now hold, and grants of 240 acres for those 
by the operator at Flaxborough. among them who have not yet taken up land: 
“ Landslide near—” thus the girl was continu- “ First, the subdivision into provinces of the North- 
ing the message on which so many lives depend- —_ west Territory; second, the half-breeds to receive the 
= when, just as safety was assured, the elements same grants and other advant as the Manitoba 


asserted thal as master in the place of perenne Sa ny third, ~~ yea of sened at once to the 
servant. A swiftly moving fiery mass seemed to — fron ota Dominion lands, "he, wots beg cee 
glide along the wire to Letty’s instru- pA agen eyee plod Ly —— poutemane 
ment, noiselessly fused the points of the key ti 0 Conioment of the t half-breeds with seed 
under her very hand, and stretched her in a limp in lements ; , the reservation of a hun- 
heap on the Bast mden, who, though dazed b dhe cbitieen 0¢ halt-urecte daring the nest 190 pean 
Florence Van A y nt of at 1 1000 ; 
the phenomenon and trembling, sprang to the m5 inathtedion to be me ba dy tap uunatoeen Rae. 
girl's side, dragged her unconscious body out, as _ breed settlement; and seventh, better provision for the 
well as she might, to the larger room, and opened ®upport of the Indians. ; 
on it the door which let in the cool, damp tor- Local opinion seems to be divided upon the 
rent of air, comprehended it only as an accident. question whether Louis Rit, the leader of the 
She understood nothing of the terrible nature of — yebellion, is an adventurer or a patriot. He is 
the power which Letty had for a brief moment unquestionably a man of ability and pluck. He 
compelled to her service, and much less did she jg  half-breed, and was born at Wolf River, Can- 
realize that the little blonde fragile telegraph 44, He is a nephew of Bishop Tacue, of Win- 
operator had seated herself at instrument nipeg, and was himself educated for the priest- 
with a full know of the risk she ran in ta hood. He was a grocer’s clerk in St. Paul in 1866, 
— pets, Se 5 ic pes a fais oe and is remembered there as a young man of ready 
So, quickly passed, be = wi -humor, glib tongue, and snapping black 
lanai that even then she did not know that a § pping b 
her lover, and probably many lives besides his, Ih 1867 he went to Winnipeg (then Fort Garry) 
were saved by the quick wit and the unhesita- 4+ the request of his uncle, and becoming in- 
ting heroism of Letty Brooks. ., terested in the land claims of the half-breeds of 
This alt came to her later, Letty Jay as if that region, was prominent in negotiations with 
dead for long hours. Tom Porter was seated tj,¢ Dominion government for their settlement, 
with Florence by his side when she awoke at = wijich the latter failing to carry out, he. headed 
last to a bewildered consciousness. If that gay the outbreak of 1869, known as the Red River 
young gentleman had at we agers indulged ip & Rebellion. This was easily subdued by Colonel 
complacent suspicion that his fascinations had (ow General and Lord) Woxseuey, and Ret and 
touched the village girl’s heart, he was undeceived 4 few others of his followers made their escape 
by her first words, ; into Montana, although a heavy reward was of- 
“Where is he? where have they taken him? foreq for his head. ‘ 
Oh! oh!” 3 Another rising was planned in 1871, but fail- 
“Hush, my dear; he is safe,” answered the ed, and excepting occasional visits across the line 
doctor, at a venture, with professional readiness. in disguise, Rret had, until last spring, been a resi- 
“If you mean Billy Johnson,” spoke up Sam- gent of Montana. At the earnest solicitation of 
my, who seemed to read his sister’s thoughts with 1, ¢¢. Laurent half-breeds, and under promise of 
the wonderful of youth, “he’s with their protection and support, he then undertook 
his engine at Flaxborough, where you stopped him. their cause. He at first advised lawful agitation, . 
So you'd better be patient, sis.” and himself endeavored to arrive at an under- 
“Ab!” sighed Letty, feebly, while two tears standing witli the Ottawa authorities, the bill of 
showed themselves on a happy face. She had rights above given being. one of the means adopt- 
recovered her memory with her life. ed. Finding it impossible to make any headway 
When the from the large towns with claims which had been under consideration 
at either end of the line reached Smyrna the next fo, years, he has during the past winter been 
day, there was no thrilling account of an escape quietly preparing for the present uprising. The 
from a great accident on the road. These things force under his command is variously estimated 
are managed better. There was in each a brief 4s from five hundred to fifteen hundred, said to 
mention of the detention of the express fora few be well drilled and armed with Remington and 
hours in eonsequence of an obstruction on the Winchester rifles and shot-guns. 
tack, which was promptly removed, theadmirable Being frontiersinen, it goes without saying that 
system of tun dispatching having enabled the they are good marksmen, and with their superior 
efficient superin to preventany greatdelay nowledge of the country, and ability to subsist 
to travel. ’ on scant rations, they can not but be dangerous 
But even this un item of news Was enemies. But there are still other seriously com- 
probably read by a greater number than the an- plicating features: They have the silent sympa- 


pi : in theusual form thy of many of the white settlers of the region, 
(wo months latr--of the marriage of Thomas whe cupsidee tint their cause is just. The great- 
Vorter and Florence Van Amden, and William  o5¢ rer, however, is that the Indians, Crees 


wh, took o_ die. cieh and among whom Rue is said to have 
it appea place upon the same day, an erted ‘his influence, may rise, in which case 
kindly wishes and tar pe white settlers in no way concerned in the 
: dif-. Question at issue might suffer. It is a remark- 
'erences in station of the two couples, could, of  abjie fuct that, owing to the policy of conciliation 
course, have no knowledge. and good faith ly observed by the Hud- 

Faxperick Teyox. = gon SP cans too has never been an In- 
dian outbreak in the syst mmm The 
chiefs reported to have joined insurrection, 
Lacxy Mas, Bie Bear, and Lrrrie Ping, can mus- 
ter among them some og gg 
treme ur the Indians as well as 
ee Tek at euseesae Go vernor DEwDNEY 





Tre events 


north and lends probability to the apprehension of danger 
River, known from this quarter. : 
‘ar back into The couutry in which the campaign is to be con- 


some six hundred mile 





om its mouth. he sloughs of surface water every few miles, ex- 
lane bi Sanding bere and there, in spite of the elevation, 






ostly French—and with extent. ; 
alt. The pote goles Soul. es The distance from Winnipeg, vid Canadian Pa- 
tire white and half-breed population of the re- cific, to Qu’Appelle, whence the trail and_ tele- 
“n probably not exceeding two thousand to three ph line start for the St. Laurent District, is 
‘cousand, ‘The St, Laurent settlement bas been 328 miles, and Regina, whence it is also possible . 
* cognized as such since 1862. to start, is some fifty miles farther on. From 
The half-breeds are described as generally Qu’Appelle to Fort Carolton, before its destruc- 
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tion by fire the military head-quarters of the dis- 
trict, on the North Saskatchewan, is 220 miles 
across country, the trail lying through the Touch- 
wood Hills. This journey has to be made in the 
sleighs or wagons of the Hudson Bay Company. 
Humboldt, on this road, some fifty miles south of 
Fort Carolton, is the last station with which tele 
graphic communication is open, the wires north 
of there having been cut by the rebels. The half- 
dozen scattering posts of mounted police, with a 
handful of men in each, have constituted the only 
means of keeping order in the district. They are 
a sénmi-military organization,somewhat resembling 
the coast-guard, not expected to do much in the 
way of actual fighting, though probably better 
prepared to do so in their own territory than are 
the regulars. Major-General F. D. Mippieton, 
who commands the forces of the government, is 
a son of the late Major-General Cuartes Mippie- 
ton, of the Indian service. He first came into 
prominence as aide-de-camp to General Lucarp 
at the siege and capture of Lucknow, being five 
times mentioned in the dispatches. He joined 
the Twenty-ninth Regiment in Canada in 1868, 
and was in July of last year appointed command- 
er-in-chief of the Canadian militia. 

General Mipp.eton’s advance, and an attempt 
to send re-enforcements to the small besi 
garrison at Prince Albert, were delayed by the 
rebels, who tore up the railroad track for many 
miles. General Mipp.eton, however, began his 
advance from Fort Qu’Appelle on the morning 
of April 6. He had with him the Winnipeg 
Rifles and a field battery—in all about 350 men. 
He was exasperated by the delay in the sending 
of additional troops to him, and determined to 
push on with what he had. Another battery 
will be burried forward to overtake him at Touch- 
wood, and 300 of the Toronto troops will follow in 
the same line. B, Battery and a second detach- 
ment of the Toronto troops will be taken from’ 
Swift Current down the South Saskatchewan in 
barges to meet the main column at Clarke’s Cross- 
ing. This will make General Mippieton’s whole 
force something more than 1200 strong. The trail 
from Fort Qu’Appelle is said to be in such bad 
shape that teams can take only light loads. The 
mud is knee-deep in places, The Queen’s Own 
Rifles and the Grenadiers from Toronto reached 
Winnipeg at midnight on April 6. The Queen’s 
Own, 240 men, and the men of the batteries, found 
it a hard road along the uncompleted part of the 
line of the Canadian Pacific Railway. With 
these troops was General Lawriz, commander 
of the Halifax garrison, who had offered to serve 
as second in command of the expedition. 

ALEXANDER Fisuxr, an “American half-breed, 
is Riru’s Chief Commissioner. One of Rixv’s 
messengers, who was captured near Humboldt on 
April 7, bore a letter from Rix, which was ad: 
dressed to the St. Paul Pioneer-Press, In the 
letter Rist asked if it was true that American 
arms and American citizens were to be used 
against the half-breeds, and compared the strug- 
gle of the American colonists in the Revolution 
with that of the Canadian insurgents. 





DUCK-SHOOTING IN THE WEST. 


Tax exciting sport of shooting is full of anoma- 
lies, one of them being that the amateur duck- 
shooter has yet to be born who succeeds in visit- 
ing the shooting grounds at a time when the pro- 
fessional gunners will admit that he has come in 
season to hit the flight. Now, { happen to be 
personally acquainted with many sportsmen— 
good shots and ardent lovers of wild-fowl shoot- 
ing—men who for many years have been in a 
chronic state of “laying low” and daily hobnob- 
bing with the decoys from Canada to Texas, who 
say that although they have made innumerable 
excursions to the most famous ducking grounds 
of this country, it has been their uniform experi- 
ence to learn on their arrival that they had come 
either too early or too late to secure thé cream 
of the shooting. For some unaccountable rea- 
son—probably unknown even to themselves— 
“bagmen” and professional duck-shooters are 
proverbial for dilating only upon the past and on 
the future. About the present their opinions ap- 
pear to be very uncertain. An old sportsman 
declared ‘to me: “ There is only one way to sat- 
isfy yourself, and that is by going to the shvoting 
place before the birds arrive, and stopping until 
theythave gone. Then it is a hundred to one the 
inhabitants will tell you that you ought to have 
been there in 1863, when every one was at the 
war, or that you should wait until another one 
broke out. Try your best, you can’t please the 


on’ a February morning of 
brought reports of the coming great inundation in 
the West. That evening I started for the Illinois 
River, determining for once to be on hand for the 
spring migration of the fowl on their way from 
their winter resort in the sunny lagoons of the 
South to their love bowers in Symsonia and Lab- 


overflow forth on both 
river’s banks, covers the bottom farm lands, and is 
not arrested until it reaches the bluffs which rise 


a dozen miles away. 

This section for many years, and especially 
that in the immediate vicinity of Clear Lake, has 
been a famous ducking ground. Comparatively 
speaking, it is the Havre de Grace of the West, 
where wild celery and wild rice grow in great 
abundance, and where for a brief period every 
spring the royal canvas-back and his prime min- 
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ister the red-head come to hold their court and 
exact homage of a web-footed retinue which in- 
cludes every variety of the anatic and anseric 
families, from the stately swan to the.diminuiive 


winged teal, 
that Clear Lake is not in 
of any town, the shooting 
is therefore not accessible even to the people of 
Illinois, much less to 86 rs, The nearest 
place where one can get accommodation is at a 
settlement called Liverpool, on the west bank of 
the river, some six miles “ down-stream,” and this 
is too far away from the lake te journey to and 
from every day. The only resource, therefore, 
left for the sportsman is to secure a cabin flat- 
boat, and have it moored on the shooting ground. 
These house-boats are common on the river, being 
used as a home for the net fiehermen during the 
summer months. It was in one of these that I 
took up my quarters in one of the sheltered 
“ pockets,” as the indentations of the lake are 
called, For once, the gunner that I had picked 
up on the river could not say that-the “ faawl” 
had all gone North. The fact is, they were still 
splashing about in the laguons of the South. The 
weather continued cold for a week after my ar- 
rival, and then the winter showed signs of rapid 
dissolution. It with a terrible down-pour, 
which lasted three days. Mild weather followed, 
and the water from the snow-fields of the North 
precipitated what turned ont to be a tremendous 
overflow. The rising waters first submerged the 
meadow and marsh 3, and then encroaching 
on the timber, it seemed as if the forests were 
sinking out of sight. Then came the fowl, Their 
approach was heralded for two days by mighty 
strings of swan, that trumpeted the news of * Here 
they come.” the canvas-backs and red- 
heads circled gracefully. into the lake, followed 
by a retinue of geese, mallards, broad-bills, sprig- 
tails, gray-ducks, wood-ducks, scaup-ducks, wid- 
geon, and teal. For one whole day great revels 
were carried on, only interrupted by a lot of Ni- 
hilists, disguised as minks, that created great 
havoc among the followers of royalty. 

On the succeeding day the court was broken 
up. The mallards, sprig-tails, gray-ducks, and 
wood-ducks retired into the timber to feed on the 
acorns; the blue-bills and scaup-ducks sought 
shelter in the “ pockets,” and the teal went to 
whistle their merry tunes among the willows, 
leaving the canvas-backs and red- the sole 
occupants of the open water. The shooting thus 
fairly opened. 

The sport of duck-shooting, as carried on by 
the Illinois River gunners, is Sivided into what is 
known as lake shooting and timber shooting. In 
the former, the fowl are shot either from blinds 
made in the branches of the submerged willows, 
or from sink-boxes located.in the open water of 
the lakes. These boxes are constructed to hold 
the gunner while in a standing’ position, and by 
means of four long stout poles firmly planted in 
the mud are held down almost to the surface of 
the water. This contrivance, of course, can only 
be employed in waters where there is no tide. 





The decoys are anchored in a circle around the 
box. For comfort, these boxes are a gréat im- 
provement over the coast batteries, in which the 
gunner is obliged to lie at full length in a cramped 
and awkward position, while the sink-bor admits 


cept after practice 
and with considerable strain, Ween 
box is used, the gunner must have a “tender,” 
that is, a man in a boat to pick up the dead fow! 
which are drifted away with the curresit and the 
wind. : 

The best bags of canvas-backs and red-heads 
made in the West are secured from the sink-box 


readily approach the blinds along the shores. 
Later on, however, when they have been shot at, 
they become very shy, and then. remain in the 
middle waters of the 


most commonly shot in the Illinois River district. 
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THE LATE REV. DR. W. R. WILLIAMS. 
Puorocrarurp wy Kuerz.—(See Page 247.) 


One day is like another, of course, allowing for the fluctuations of 
the flight. There is the early start, the plunge in the dark from a 
comfortable cabin into the chill fog baths which anticipate the 
sun in ushering in the day; there is the morning concert of the 
fowl—the opening overture, the deep bass solo by a sleepy old 
gander, and the squeaky treble duet by a lady teal and a rollicking 
“ Black Jack,” the bravi of the drake mallards, and the thundering 
roar of applause made by the clapping of a myriad of wings on the 
water. The misty curtain rolls back, revealing the distant timber 
in the east, black as ink, and wonderfully distinct in outline—a 
silhouette floating in the air. Soon the intervening expanse of 
water becomes Visible, reflecting the inverted beauty of the gor- 
geously feathered fowl, which are soon to run the gauntlet of a 
death-dealing fusillade. Restlessly a flock of early risers leave 
their comrades and dart upward into the clear air. Erratically 
they wheel into thé warm sunlight, and their wings are tinged with 
gold. Suddenly they whirl. Their unlucky leader has discerned 
a flock of comrades resting near the shore. He notices not their 
awkward wobblings and glassy eyes. There is a mighty rush of 
wings, a clamorous clatter, a faint puff of smoke, and then an- 
other, discernible only against the willowy background. ‘Boom! 
boom !” is borne down upon the air, and the day’s sport has opened. 
Disturbed by the firing, vast clouds of fowl fill the air. The river’s 
course is but one great skirmish line, and when darkness settles 





THE LATE RICHARD GRANT WHITE 
Puorocrarurp sy Kortz.—[See Pacer 243.) 


down, hundreds of ducks have paid tribute with their lives to 
man’s love of sport or man’s thirst for gain. 
FraNkuin SatreRtHwalIrtE. 


CONCERNING LOGS AND LOGGERS. 


Tue WeeEkLyY published recently a page engraving, part of a se- 
ries upon logging in Wisconsin, in which a team of horses was 
shown drawing a load of fourteen logs. The drawing was made 
by Mr. Toute pe Tuvusrevp, and it was interesting and pictur- 
esque. From various parts of the country there came communica- 
tions concerning that load of logs. Some partook of the nature of 
temperate exhortation, some were the vehicles of gentle censure, 
and some betrayed the sharp pain of aroused and indignant incre- 
dulity; The artist as a matter of fact had not depicted anything 
extraordinary, so far as concerned the practice and methods of 
logging in the region with which he had to do; his facts were the 
commonplace of logging in that region, however startling they 
might appear to persons unfamiliar with them, or however irrita- 
ting they might prove to loggers and amateurs of logging in Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania, or Maine. 

Mr. Wittiam A. Benenict, of Detroit, Michigan, sends us an in- 
teresting and instructive photograph, of which an engraving is 
given below, and he writes as follows: 








VOLUME XXIX., NO. 1478, 





REV. DR. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 
Puorograrurp uy Fark, New Yorx.—(Sex Pacer 247,] 


“T read with interest your two very instructive as well as graphic ac- 
counts of lumbering in northern Wisconsin, and take pleasure in mailing 
you a photograph of the largest load of : pee logs ever hauled by any one 
team of horses in the pine woods of Michigan. The load consisted of 
twenty logs, all of which were sixteen feet in length, and scaled 14,595, 

measure. This immense load was hanled a distance of four miles, 
from one of the numerous camps of the Gratwick, Smith, & Fryer Lum- 
ber Company, and banked in Otsego Lake, Michigan. 

“ Derrort, Micutean, April 8, 1885.” 


Mr. R. Prentice also writes us from Prentice, Price County, 
Wisconsin : ; 


“Seeing some criticisms upon the picture of a load of logs published in 
your paper, and referred to in hewn ag hase allow me to give you a few 
facts regarding work in camp, which will not be for one load only, but an 
average for one week. 

“In this camp four sleighs haul forty loads per day, or for six days, 
240 loads. The amount of lumber hanled for one week scaled is 552,000 
feet. The weight of loge per scaled foot is eight pounds: 552,000 feet x8 
=4,416,000 ponnds, or car-loads of 20,000 nds 

“Our ‘ bose’ load contained twenty-three 5712 feet, of which the 
estimated weight was 49,696 pounds, and we do not claim to have hauled 
+24 lrpeet load. The largest load I have seen was 8560 feet, hauled by 
‘our horses.” 


We trust that our many friends who have shown so deep an in- 
terest in our logging pictures will reconsider their objections, if 
they have entertained any, and that those who have cavilled at the 


work of our artist will turn good-naturedly about and take a les- 
son from it, 
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LOGGING IN MICHIGAN—A BIG LOAD.—Frow a Puoroorarn BY Isu, Gaytorp, Micnican. 
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ATLANTIC ICEBERGS. 
beanty of the feebergs off Cape 


Pacdsssgrest ts 0s dienal on expateges 
ees the Atlantic can provide for a tim- 


orous man or woman. The presence of impend- 
ing disaster is‘never a cheerful subject to think 
abont, but the danger of your vessel’s smashing” 
against one of those huge and relentless frag- 
ments of needs to be felt to be appre- 
in view of the fact that however 


an hour, s iccberg while making sixteen, oot 
have shown, some evidence of favoring a more 


many of the long and pena list of missing 
vessels have intrusted to the iceberg alone their 
terrible secret! They have left us freighted, 
some of them, with our dearest possessions, and 
they have never been heard of again. 
But when these mountains of ice are seen at 
ing under the rays of the sun, 
tei bi rea pn pinnacles and magnificent contours 
~and delight; or even when, in sg) 
dayl the ship passes so close to one 0 
th ase ~\ gadread experiences the novelty 
of what he might call a personal acquaintance, 
the sense of is as undisturbed as if he 
were under the chalky cliffs of Dover, and he 
carries. off the recollection of a unique piece of 
sight-seeing. He may be the least impressionable 
of men, but he will never forget it; and if by 
chance he is a retired old sea-captain, ending his 
days peaceably in the brokerage business on 
South Street, his eves will sparkle and his tongue 
never falter while relating, with suitable addi- 
tions, the inspiviting reminiscence. Did any of 
our readers ever hear an old skipper of the fa- 
mous clipper era tell of the icebergs off Cape 
Horn? 





AN ARRIVAL OF SEALS. 


Earty im the evening of the 30th of March 
the steam-ship Resolute, of Dundee, arrived at St. 
Johns, Newfoundland, with an immense cargo 
of harp seals, and the representative of Harper's 
WEEKLY was so interested in the appearance of 
the new arrival that he made a sketch of it on 
the spot. Not less than thirty-five thousand seals 
were unladen from the Resolute, the vessel being 
crammed with them both below the hatches and 
on deck. Each specimen measured about six 
feet in length, the celor varying from the gra: 
ish-white of the niale to the delicate brown of 
the female, while the youngest of the animals 
had.no color at all, but were of a snowy white. 
They were found for the most part on fields of 
floating ice off the shores of Greenland, and 
many of them were taken by being clubbed to 
death, as boys sometimes kill frogs with sticks. 
The demand for their skins is undiminished. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


FOR NERVOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, &o. 
Sexp to the Ramford Chemical Works, Providence, 
R. L, for pamphlet. Mailed free.—[{Ade.)} 





PILE TUMORS, 
When neglected or improperly treated, often degenerate 
into cancer. By our new and mproved treatment, with- 
out knife, caustic, or ealve, we cure the worst cases in 
ten to thirty days. Pamphlet, referen 
three letter stamps. World's Dispensary Medical As- 
sociation, 663 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y.—{Adv.]} 





Berorx storing away, I mtd a fashionable seal- 
skin garments at greatly red ed prices. Call this 
week. C. C. Suarnz, Furrion 108 Prince St.—[ Adv.) 





Seyxp your furs and seal-skines for alterations and 
repairs to C. C. Suaynz, Farrier, 103 Prince St. Fare 
stored during the summer in cedar-lined cases, and 
insured against all lors. Moderate charges. —[Adv. J 





COUGHS AND HOARSENESS, 
AND IRRITATION OF THE THROAT, 
Which induce coughing, are immediately relieved by 
re use of * nine 8 Bronchial Troches.” ‘They are in- 


kkers and singers. Price 25 cents, 
Soll only tn Hedin —{Ade.} 











A “trial pack ” of Bilionsine will be sent by mail 
to any address upon receipt of a two-cent post 
stamp. Biliousine is a sure cure for Dyspepsia, Head- 
ache, Coustipation, Indigestion, Heartburn, Sour 
Stomach, Liver Complaint, and Malaria Sxow & 
Karue, Providence, R. 1.—[ Adv.) 








BURNETT'S COCOAINE, 

The best of al! hair-dressings. It allays irritation, 
removes all tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the 
action of the rae adh = a highest pe, er = 
promoting a vigorous and hair. 
effect upon the ylossiness poy ric ness ran the hair, : 
such a8 cannot surpassed. -Kugnett’s Fiavorine 
Exrnaors are the best.—[{Adv.)} 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Winstow's Soorume Syecr should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
eus the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 5c. a bottle.—[Adv.} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Ayer’s 
CherryPectoral 


may be relied upon for relief in all dis- 
eases of the throat and lungs; and, for the 
speedy cure of severe Colds or Coughs, it 
_ has no equal. E. J. Downes, Bonneaw’s, 
Berkeley Co., 8. C., writes: “Some time 
ago I contracted, by exposure, a severe 
Coki and Cough. After two or three 
months, I began to think there would be 
no change for the better. My attention 
being directed to Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
I procured a bottle, and began taking it. It 


Cured My Cough 


before the first bottle was used, and I 
rapidly recovered my health.” A. J. 
Davis, Atchison, Kans., writes: “This 
spring I took a severe Cold, which settled 
on my lungs. In three days it became 
most difficult and painful for me to 
breathe. As soon as possible I got a 
bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and was 
promptly relieved and cured by its use.” 


Ayer’s Gherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
For sale by all Druggists. 
PRCrensle FOR mitt SUPPLIES AND 
PORTATION. 
Dp" PARTMENT OF “THE INTERIOR, Office of 
I March 


ndian Affai bebayn vey 30, S86 
~ rsed “ Proposals for Beef” (bids 
tted parate 








ta teat, bones pennie' Beton Wie Bakt 
Powder 1 00,00 ponds Gore, asinon poe 
fr, 


eg epee bw zy nds To 190,000 
ice, bacco, 
unds 175,000 inde 6 Soap, 850,000 nds 
nent, ‘and 390,005 vas Wheat. " 
80, Blankets, oollen and Cotton Goods (con- 
PP mn in part of Ticking, 20, 20,000 yards; 
Calico, 188,000 ; Drill ; Duck, 


. yards: 
yates Gingham, ‘210,000 yards; Kentucky Jeans, 
20,000 yards; Cheviot, 4500 yards; Brown Shieeting, 
poses yards; Bleached Sheeting, 15,000 yards ; Hick- 
Shictin , 10,000 yards ; See Green Mines 
), Clo’ 


insey, 1 3 thing, Not 
ware, School Booka, &c., a 
. —sS list articles, such 
a Forks, &c., and for about 306 Wagous 
required for the delivered at 


Kansas Cupent Sioux we, Also for such W: 

as may be req to the climate the 
Pacific Cont © vith Siaitforate’ brakes, delivered at San 

. trameportatio for h of the articles, 

80, n suc! ee. 
and supplies that may not be contracted for to be de- 
livered at the Agencies. 

Bus MUST BK MADE OUT ON GOVERNMENT BLANKS. 


articl together with 

he observed by bidders, time place of ye ng 
ote of poised and rtation 
and all other 1 will be farni+ 


9° Fag peep Ay tak to the Indian Office in Wastiington, 
or 


Lyon, No, 488 Broudway, New York; the Commis- 


saries of Subsistence, U.S. A., at C Ch 
Leavenworth, Lule, Saint ‘Peal, a 
San Francisco ; the at Sioux City, and 
Yankton; and to the at the following 
named in Kansas: Arkansas City, nnorge ery 
Cald City, Emporia, Eureka, Great le 
Howard, Hu ~¥. |, M 

Medicine Cit , Sedan, Sterling, 


Lodge, Newton, Osage 
es Wellington, \ Wicbita, and Winfield 
Bids will be opened at t hour and day above 
stated, and bidders are invited to be present at the 
opening. 
Cexrtirixy Curoxs. 

All bids must be accompanied bo certified checks 
. atic a bash of tas ngeles, Cal. ‘. pF 

ationa A or at 
per cent. of the amount of the : 
J. D.C. A’ 8, Commissioner. 





ss Bpesers ye cae ag * eg ad OLD- 
and Best Stomach known— 
unequalled for their medicinal 

for their fineness as 


properties, and 
a cordial. To be 
and Pinta = FUNK 
ufacturer 
N. ¥. Pon Box 





HONETIC SHORTHAND, 91,59 Spec’ Inctruc- 


tion by trncti 


(Fubl, Rochester, N.Y. coor. Fat or Self struction, 














RUSSIA, INDIA, 
AFGHANISTAN. 
MacGahan’s Campaigning on the Oxus. 


Campaigning on the Oxus and the Fall of Khiva. 
By J. A. MacGanax. With Map and Iilus- 
trations, pp. xii, 488. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. . 


on the earlier the eary; but to 
start almost in search of the Ruesian army, a 
mere speck on those hnge steppes; and to ride west- 


Burnaby’s Ride to Khiva. 


A Ride to Khiva: Travels and Adventures in 
Central Asia. By Frep Burnasy (Captain 
Royal Horse Guards). With Portrait, Maps, and 
an Appendix, with other informa- 
tion, a Series of March-routes, compiled from a 
Russian Work. pp. 404. 12mo, Cloth, $2.00. 
(New Edition.) 

Whirls us al and gayl he 
story of Gil Bias = ang 4 it afon on 
ourselyes of much that is new and signal 


respecting a most interesti PPA vivid 
come i humor and a saamtery oferisp. bright English. 


Captain story is told in a dashi } 
c Bee the descriptions in this book 
graphic and pleasing, and the reader is carried slous 
i pope dash of the author's atyle. From 
the ae ie LF, last there is not a dull line to be 


Dixm's Free Russia. 


Free Russia, By W. Herworrs Dixon, Author 
of “Her Majesty’s Tower,” &. With Two 
Illustrations. pp. 300. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


We claim for Mr. Dixon the merit of having treated 
his sub in a fresh and original manner. He has 
cone his “¥ to see with rg own — the vast coun- 

which he describes, aud he has visited some parts 

of the land with which few —e Beene its natives 

po familiar, and he has had vantage of bong being 
ts into petsonal contact ‘witha anam 

ans whose opinions are of mos: weight. ote 

has been able to ——— ey readers an inter- 

— picture of Rassia and the Russian people.— 

Atheneum, Londun. 


Constable’s Afghanistan. 


Afghanistan, the Present Seat of War; and the 
Relations of that. Country to England and 
Russia.- By A. G. Constasres, an “‘Old Bengal 
Gunner.” 32mo, Paper, 15 cents. 

ng gets which is both instructive and readable. 


There ts ‘perhaps no man among us who is more 
familiar with that country, and certainly no one could 
tell the story more charmingly than this old India 
officer.— Evangelist, N. Y. 
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we see United States ‘anada, 
on recetpt of the price, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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Restoration . 
to Health 
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ISFIGURING Humors, ayers ptions, 
Itching Tortares, Scrofala, Salt om, od In- 
ay Humors cured by mee bag Rememes. 





se Br ee AE 
SPECIAL , CAUTION. 


nor responsible for 
Pain ‘bpd, 6. CHOTTY & C0. whether fo 
Hanrze’s Bazar or for any other business. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 








—TARPHR & BROTHERS 
T OF NEW BOOKS 


ro Volumes a PP. &., 807; eee Va va 


Rev, Matthew <5 yey eld 
Rev. Groner R. D.D. meen 
Cloth, $2.50 “ Pp. x., vO, 


THE ADVENTURES OF J 
f and py pow. Writ- 


- oung Fegle Seren ” 
AND FLY-TACKLE. 8 as to 


HOME STUDIES IN NATURE. 
‘Author of “Cha Ante.” Be nat haw 
pp. 244, 18m, Granmonta Cok, Cloth, $1.80. 


OFFICERS AND in the Management 
and also over Pupils 
out of School, as 4.) Courts Speed the 
several States. the Massachusetts 
Bar. pp. viil., 1 “temo, Got, 7 cents. 

AMERICAN porsyatign. TDEAS, Viewed from the 
Standpoint of Universal way By Joun Fisxx, 
Author of “The Destiny of Man. » PP. 158. 12m, 
Cloth, $1.00. 


Related i pba Keaton and 
oan A Areoget 5 sd Halted by her H > band, 


Three 
Volumes C 76. Unit 
with “E ares wih ora inocse Eliot's 


A POPULAR saneeiee i OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
France, Ge: This, Spatitaed theUnmed trace 
nce, German n tates 
of America. With Historical, Scientific, and Art 
Notes, Diagrams, &c. By Mavups Griverre Put- 
LIPS. Iinatrated: ae te Vol. L, pp. xx., 
582. Vol. I Bp Vi ~~ Crown 8vo, > $2. 
per ekuan e volumes sold separately. 
“XL : 
STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. A Dic- 
Sovery of the a lish Language, Pronoancing, 
ological, and lanatory: embracing wel 
HP and vther Terms, Namerous 
and a Cortens Selection of Ola age Words. By 
the ames SrommonTs. iy Cog 


it Sgnare Pieaie: ” in 
twenty-three parts, 4to, fo its each part. 
Muslin covers foe binding sapplied by the publish- 


ers on receipt of 
xi. 
oe Saale aud 


GILDERSLEEVE’S PINDAR. 

Pythian Odes of Pindar. bade Introductory Esxay, 
Dissertation on the Metres of Pindar, asa Notes 
Critical ee. By Basti. L. Gitpre- 


BLEEVR, el -» Professor of 
Greek, Johns y 


Pp. 502, 12mo, Clexh, $1.50. (In 
cal Series for Schools oud 
Editorial Supervision of Henry Drieler, LL.D., Jay 
Professor of Greek in Columbix College.) 

xIll 

MERRIAM’S HERO’ Booke VI. and VII. 
With a Life of Her an Bplome ot) of soe ~ ml 
tory, a Summary of the 


Notes. By Are Cc. MrnetA a, Me Adj ion 


Professor of ‘“ in Cola: ook iew York. 
»p. XXx., 870, Chak at bone 50. r’s 
lassical Sorte deer nder 
bad Editorial Supervision of ey 
Professor of Greek in Gonna 


xIVv. 
“THE FRIENDLY EDITION” OF SHAKE- 






Rouer. In 
coe ieee eet, $27.00; Cloth, Pair Cult 
cu 00 ; ; Ha 
$80.00. (Sold in Sets on! Set'in a box.) 
Also School Ed Fi Cloth, 
cents per volume; Paper, per volume. 





HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATHES? ISSUKS. 





449, 450, 451. Eliot's 
452. Great Porter Sqaare. By B. L. 
453. Miss Brown. 


seee ste wcneesee 





ae eee reese eeenee 





Any of the abone works sent by mati, postage prepaid, 
tomar pert af te United Statea or Canada, on receipt 
of 

Tlarven's Catavoaus sent on receipt of ten cents. 
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FLY-FISHING. 





IRON 
BITTERS 


WIEL CURE 


HEADACHE 

INDIGESTION 
BILIOUSNESS 

DYSPEPSIA 

Me PROSTRATION 


PAIN inthe — SIDES 
IMPURE 

CONSTIPA’ 

FEMALE INFIRMITIES 
RHEUMATIS. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
The Genuine has Trade Mark and crossed red 
lines on wrapper. 


TAKE NO OTHER. 














‘Ave., near 94th S&t., N.Y. 


"RAYS see at ei ee 








HENLEY'S CHALLENGE | ROLLER - h- SKATE, 
| | ‘ACKNOWLEDGED 









eAoencld 
Conia SoCo 


SPRING DRESS SILKS. 


Our Spring Importation’ of High - class 
Novelties now complete, and will be found 
exceptionally fine in Brocade Silks, Satins, 
Faille Francaise, Fancy Velvets, for wraps 
and Garniture, Plain Coloped and Black Silks 
of the best manufacturers, together with 
an elegant selection of choice shades in 
Brocades and Escurial Crépes, Grenadines, 
Gauzes, Veilings, &c., for Evening and Recep- 
tion Toilets. 


Proadwvay A> 19th st. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT. Finest and ag oneaee Meat ns 

Stock for Soups, Made Sauces, 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invalnable tonic. ‘Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See “‘ Medical Press,” “Lancet,” &c. 

Genuine only with the fac-simile of. Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in. Bine Ink across fhe Label. The 
= “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 





LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
OF a Chios be had of afi Storekeepers, Grocers, 
and Sole Agents for the th tited States 
(wh main), D D & CO., 9 Fencharch 


Myre. i England. 

Sp OMITH, ACK EI M a 7 CONDIT: 
JAMES P.8 AC " 
MoK ESSON ” ROBBINS,T! 1URBEI 
Co. 06. FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & 
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4M. C. HENLEY, Richmond, Ind. Mention this paper. 





























IT MAY NOT BE CIVIL, BUT IT’S RIGHT! 

“T shall do all that is in my power to rid the public service of officials who exhibit such 
loose ideas of their duty to the Government. The fact that I have before me docaments signed 
by many residents of the city where this Postmaster is located, and who belong to both political 
parties, asserting their entire confidence in his honesty and fidelity demonstrates the unfortunate 
facility with which such papers may be obtained, and gives rise to an unpleasant suspicion touch- 
ing a too prevalent standard of political honesty."— The President of the U. 8. 





J. © Popp, 


MANUFACTURER. 
et Li Jute, Rope, Oakum, 


oeseot &. 

for ham 4 New Acme Steam- 

Engine and Force-Pump combined. 

Also owner and exclusive manu- 

facturer of 

THE NEW BAXTER. PATENT 
PORTABLE STEAM-ENGINE. 
These —_— are admirably 

adapted to all kinds of light power, 





ical = rposes, and are furnished at 
the following low prices: 

HORSE-POWER..$150 | 8 HORSE-POWER.. “ 
i 3, HORSE-POWER.. 190 | 4 HORSE-POWER.. 
2 HORSE-POWER.. 245 | 6 HORSE-POWER.. <0 

Send for descriptive circular. Address 
J. ©. Keg Ty Paterson, N. J., 

Or 36 DeyiSt., New Yo 


HWJOHNS 


LIQUID UID PRINTS 








Ml Bosra, Gastaty 
Seema iat map = cho &c. 
BW, eG 7 ae a, 
Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE,.......cccseecesceeees 
HARPER. WREELTY... cvccccciccecssccseveves 4 ap 
BMARPRNG DARA noice eccsesicd vcvasscexieies 40 
HARPER'S YOUNG PROPILB................. 2 00 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Yeur (62 Numbers). ..........000ecneees 10 00 


Postage Free to all aubscribera in the United States 
or Canada. 





Remittances shonld be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Addrese 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
To Embroider 





CRAZY QUILTS, 
edhe igor yor ys — roam pi tema od 
. 40 cts, will by 
cost One Dollar in Skeins. oa and raved 
es dar tee eeninsek 
to THE BRAINERD a “ae sagarsot 
SILK CO., 621 St, Phi 














Warren Stocking-Supporter. 


BEST IN THE WORLD! 
Utility, Simplicity, Durability, 






No. 1, Ladies’ (attached to Belt), 40 ots. 
ies’ i Side Elastic, 
“ “ “a 
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THE CHILD'S BOOK OF NATURE FOR THE 
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Mothers and 


in 4 of Nature. In Three Parts 
Fort 1. Fieute Part IL a Sart Bi Ab, 
mas D “Withtlilnctratiogs ew York, York, Harper 
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“J denounce Mayor Harrison as ut- 
tering an infamous, villainous false- 
hood. He is a vile, eee er 

troon, and a coward. * * * I again 
psn Harrison a vile, infamous 
slanderer, a poltroon, and a coward, 
I repeat this remark that the 
press may get it correctly, and 
that I may not be misunder- 
stood.” —Gen. Joun A. Logan. 

















WHAT WILL THEY DO ABOUT IT? 








Do Not Forget 


—THAT— 


THE TRAVELERS 


Is THE— 


Largest Accident Company 
IN THE WORLD! 


se it 4000 a Day for Losses by Death 
a Disab ing Injury. 


That it has paid $10,500,000 to Policy-holders 
since 1864. 


That its rates are as low as will farce mage | 
secure full payment of the face walue of 
policies. 

That over ome im seven of all insured under its 


Accident Policies in 1884 received Fatal or Dis- 
abling Injuries. 


That it isalsoa LEFE CONMIPANY,with Larger 
Assets in proportion to its Liabilities than 
any other successful company. 


That it has written more LIFE INSURANCE 
(the majority of it restricted to nts f Acci- 
dent) than any other company in the wo 


That it secures full payment by 


$7,826,000 Assets, $1,947,000 Surplns, 


Not by an empty treasury and assessments on the 
survivors, 


That ite Policies are all Nom-Forfeltable: An 
Accident Policy-holder may change his occupa- 
tion, a Life Policy-holder oe let his premiums 
lapse (after three years), and 
equitable proportionate Insurance. 


That it pays ALL CLARO, Life and Accident, 
n 


without discount, and immediately upon 
receipt of satisfactory proofs. 


FACILE. 
This Coq Bey 


HOLDS THE 


each still receive an 










Por 10, 20. 


20, and 50 miles; for 24 hours; for 7 days; 
= ag foghin 


longes t confinuous ride ever made. It is 

ae raged Comfortable. It can be ridden by 

any a radu and CAN BE hye png IN AN 

HB. Call and see it, or send for Descriptive 
Prieetins mertoning Oo on this paper. 

¥F. 8. WILCOX, Park Place, } New York. 











Sizes 38 to.50 inch. -Prices 


ri eS = 
Goraman Amerioanchallenge 


Sizes 52 to 6 inch. Prices $74 to 
orsman 
Sizes 42 to 56 inch. Eviocs 976 te 
Headq 


ora 








WINDSOR ROCKERS, 


SOLID MAHOGANY, 
And the moet Comfortable Chair that is. mode: 
Prices: $28, $30, and $45. 
FOR SALE BY 


SYPHER & CO0., 860 Broadway. 


COLUMBIA 


THE POPULAR STEEDS 
—— OF TODAY —— 


























PROSPECT BREWBSRY, — 
Cor. Eleventh’ and Oxford: Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


highly 
BUDWEIS LAGER BEER 


From this Bre a= fa Botton larly adapted to Export 
in Barrels as wi Bottles. its) keeping quali- 
ties are uneurpassed. We also recommend our 








STEEL PENS 


Soe By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout Tue WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS ce A i = | 


THIS INK IS MANUF?D 











"LH BONWELL & C0.1LY, 












New Brackets. Work Top or Bottom of Window. 
The Handsomest Fixture and the most Reliable. 

OFTEN IMITATED. NEVER EQUALLED. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

See that fac-simile of my signature is on the label on each roller. 














SOLD ‘free 





























WILL ANYBODY STEP ON THE TAIL OF HIS COAT? 


The Prince of. Wales in Ireland,.with a shamrock as the olive branch. 





y Greate FE ngly fhe 
QIOMPLEXION SOAP. 


ESTABLISHED 100 oo 


Pe a. rs Soap, 


A Stadia! Preparation for ¥ 


malS - ufed 


all Gia \ othere beauteous Ladyes. Y*: 


— Ge 





bye Mifire/s Adelina Patti, 
Miftre/s Lillie Langtry, and 


Soape is marvellous for im- 


Vee) 


Complexion. 
and recommended: 


Aap ATTA ADA 


¥, 
a 


ee 


it 


proving y* Complexyon, and for keepynge &, 

> y° handes inne nice order¢e.. Y* Proprietors 
m of PEARS’ SOAP are y*° makers bye 
§ Royal Warraunt to y° Brince of Wales. 


G@> Y° faire maidens and matrons, and-% 








goodlie youths and menne of America & 
will truly find that: y* wonderful virtues 





of PEARS’ Soap, which all: y* = 





fell, have not been over-rated. . 











Conservative Invest- 

EAR ‘A CENT. meee | in First M 

Farms, 

er ea oe Der ent. an ee 
blished ‘five. years. 
lta milion dollars loaned witont 4 
and Minnesota Bonds and War- 
Helio ag gh armed 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT CO., 
Incorporated. Paid-up Cash Capital, 
Senp ror Creovran. © GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA. 
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ai 8. Dino &C.,38 Dey SEY, | 
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He's Hoey Tt 








